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List of Abbreviations 



BAT Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. 

Department of Labor 

3ES Bureau of BnplojTisent Secmrity, U.S. Department 

of Labor 

BUT? Bureau of V7ork-Training Programs (formerly 

Bureau of Work Programs) , U.S. Department of 
Labor 



CAA 



CMPS 

GAP 

CEP 

CPA 

CWTP 

DOL 



C<a5sunity Action Agency. A local agency designated 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity to coordinate 
and stimulate anti-poverty programs and services. 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(See ]§». 38) 

COTmunity Action Program, Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

Concentrated Employment Program (See p . 45) 
Community Program Area (See p. 40) 

Comniunity Work and Training Program (See p. 40) 
(U.S.) Department of Labor 



DVR(VR) Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Usually a 
division, or section, of State Departments of 
Education. 



EDA 



EOA 



Economic Development Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 



ES(SES) Employment Service (State Emplo 3 mient Service). 

The public employment office network in each 
state affiliated with the United States Training and Employ- 
ment Service (Cf. USTES). 



HEW 

HRD 

Hm) 

JOBS 

MDTA. 

MB 

i«yc 

OEO 

OEDP 

rvrrt 

V/JLV/ 

OJT 

PS 

mk 

SER 

USTES 

WIN 



(U.S.} Departsnent cf Health, Education, and Welfare 

Hunan Resources Development. A special service 
unit, to serve disadvantaged persons, of local 
Employment Services. 

(U.S.) Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Jobs in the Business Sector (See p. 47 ) Cf : NAB 

ilanpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended. (See p. 43) 

National Alliance of Businessmen (See p. 47) 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (See p. 42) 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Official federal 
agency for administration of programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Overall Economic Development Plan (EDA) 



Opportunities Industrialization Center (See p. 50) 



On-the-job Training 
Prime Sponsor (See p. 40) 

Regional Manpower Administrator, U.S. Department 
of Labor 

Operation SER is a special manpower program, con- 
ducted in several areas in the West and Southwest, 
for persons of Spanish (Mexican) -American descent. 
(Title acronym stands for: Service, Employment, 

Redevelopment. ) 

United States Training and Employment Service, 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor 

Work Incentive Program (See p. 48) 



PREFACE 



A prime objective of a comnnmity action program is 
to mobilize available resources, public and private, 
for a coordinated attack on poverty. Connnunity needs 
and resources differ widely, and the content and 
strategy of conEiunity action will vary from cooEiunity 
to coEEiunity. 

Ihe purpose of this pamphlet is not to solicit 
applications to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for financial assistance for a particular type of 
project. Its purpose is to assist comiHunities in 
analyzing connnunity needs, assessing the resources avail- 
able for action, and developing an effective conmunity 
action prograin to attack their poverty problems. The 
problems discussed here should be considered in the 
context of the network of social ills in the community: 
unemployment, inadequate education, poor health, dilap- 
idated housing, and others. 

Effective community action requires that the community 
think beyond the consequences of mounting any single 
program and consider the relationship among programs 
provided by all public and private agencies and the 
cumulative effects of individual efforts & In many 
conmunities effective community action requires not only 
new programs, but the redirection and coordination of some 
of those now in operation. 

One of the basic weapons available to a Community Action 
Agency (CAA) in attacking poverty at the local level is 
a manpower program. This booklet is written to assist 
local CAA's in planning and developing the manpower 
services that are needed to fill gaps in existing employ- 
ment programs, so that disadvantaged persons can get steady 
employment. 
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The ultimate objective of the War on Poverty is to eradicate 
poverty by eliminating the factors which cause it. An under- 
lying factor in every community in the country is the inability 
of the poor to earn an adequate income. In surveys all over 
the country, 7 out of 10 poor persons list jobs as a major 
expectation from the Poverty Program. The significance of 
employment-oriented programs in a war on poverty is emphasized 
in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, which 
specifies that community action programs be conducted in the 
fields of job training and counseling, employment, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation, among others. 

The 1967 amendments to the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
directed OEO to establish throughout the country Community 
Program Areas in which a single Prime Sponsor would be desig- 
nated for “plann in g, administering, coordinating, and evaluating 
a comprehensive work and training program." Responsibility for 
carrying out this Congressional mandate was delegated by OEO to 
the Department of Labor. CPA designations were begun in early 
1969. It is anticipated that CAA’s will constitute 90 percent of 
all CPA Prime Sponsors. 

In response both to the Congressional mandate and to the aspira- 
tions of poor persons to make a decent living, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO), through its Community Action Program 
(CAP), has addressed a major portion of its attack on poverty to 
programs which improve the opportunity of poor persons to obtain 
adequate education and the skills necessary to compete for better 
paying jobs. 

To help make the unemployed poor employable and to equip the under- 
employed poor with skills that will enable them to earn income above 
the poverty level, the Community Action Program encourages communi- 
ties to develop comprehensive manpower programs which will help solve 
job-related problems of the poor. Such programs will, of necessity, 
utilize the resources of many public and private agencies. 

The Problem . Many people whose income fall below the level needed 
to maintain decent standards of living for themselves and their 
families do not have the knowledge and the skills needed to find and 
hold a decent job. Others who have the required skills and knowledge 
are barred from making full use of them by emplo 3 mient practices which 
discriminate against them, by the vulnerability of their jobs to 
seasonAl changes and the marginal demand for their skills, and by 
severe personal and family problems. 
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If the uneinployed and underecaployed poor of a comnunity 
are to obtain and hold jobs at income levels above the 
poverty line, two things must happen: they must acquire 

the skills they need to qualify for the jobs which are 
available, and their access to jobs offering them oppor- 
for upward mobility must be increased. 



Limited resources for direct emplo3^nient are available to 
Community Action Agencies (CAA*s). However, one aspect of CAA 
employment should be given careful consideration in relation 
to the manpower program. This is the employment of nonprofes- 
sionals by the GAA*s in fields traditionally reserved for those 
with professional credentials and more particularly the career 
development program which has been developed by the CAA*s for 
these nonprofessionals. In cases where the CAA has developed 
an effective career development program for nonprofessionals in 
various human services fields (e.g. community organization, 
education, manpower) the manpower specialist should use the 
experiences gained from the CAA career development program in 
his attempts to open up meaningful career opportunities for the 
isadvantaged in those organizations performing functions similar 

to those performed by the CAA, e.g. welfare departments, schools, 
hospitals. 

The increased emphasis being given to nonprofessional career develop- 
ment in CAA s also has implications for the planning of a manpower 
program. The manpower specialist should take into account the skills 
and knowledges being gained by nonprofessionals in the CAA In his plan 
to open up opportunities in the community; conversely, the CAA career 
development specialist should structure the CAA career ladder and 
supportive educational program so as to maximize the opportunities 
for career advancement not only in the CAA, but also in the community 

at large. This will require close coordination with the manpower 
program, ^ 

Idany different agencies are presently engaged in providing manpower 
services. Any fully effective program must include manpower services 
responsive to the needs of the poor and the provision of needed ser- 
vices which are not now available. The CAA must make certain that 
mnpower programs designed for the poor are available, are effective 
in bridging the gap to useful jobs, and are comprehensive. 

^he Program . A comprehensive community manpower program for the poor 
program which includes all the services essential to providing 
indivxduals with access to the labor market and opportunities for 
upward mobility to the extent of their capacities and interests. 

This comprehensive program can best be achieved by utilization of 
all resources available in the community, redirection of existing 
resources to make them more responsive to the poor, and provision of 
resources that are not presently available in the community. 
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A cccnpr^ensive r. mmrrr i ty inanpc-wer prograsi should include 

the following elenents, each of which is described in detail 

elsewhere in this pamphlet: 

1. Outreach and Recruitr^nt efforts which identify 

inform the unemployed and underemployed poor 
that e 25 >loyment assistance is available in a form 
that is beneficial to them. 

2. Intake and Assessment which inducts the enrollee 
into the program with a minimimi of delay and 
complexity, and which identifies each enrollee *s 
skills, aptitudes, interests and potential. An 
en 5 >loyability plan must be developed with the 
enrollee based on the assessment and including a 
realistic plan for securing and holding a meaning- 
ful job. 

3. Prevocational Training which prepares an enrollee 
for skill training or entry-level general employ- 
ment. Ihis can be as complex as formal orientation 
anrl work Sampling classes, or as simple as subsi- 
dized work e 5 q)erience, work-conditioning, and 
individual tutoring in basic education and grooming. 

Tne primary purpose of all prevocational training 

is to close the gaps in the enrollee* s job readiness. 

4. Supportive Services must be provided to ensure that 
no enrollee drops by the wayside because of unmet 
needs. Ihese services include counseling~both 
personal and job-related — follow-up, medical, 
legal, day care and remediation services as needed. 

In essence, support is provided to clear away any 
obstacles to employment. 

5. Skill Training for those enrollees, unemployed or 
underemployed, who lack saleable job skills can 
be provided through institutional training or on- 
the-job training furnished by employers, financed 
by MDTA funds, as well as unsubsidized training 
programs. Training resources can be identified 
by the job developers. 
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Job Developneat entails identifying job opportunities 
cu^2ttt_y available, opening up entirely new areas of 
pOLeatxa^ jcbs through codified hiring requirements 
etc., involving public and private resources in 
providing training and supportive services to the 
Empower effort. 

Job Placement is a process which snatches the indi- 
vidual enrollee to a specific job. This can be done 
at any stage of the enrollee*s progress, and is 

generally cost effective when closely related to iob 
development. 

2.S counseling or coaching attention given 
a participant to hold him in training, or to help 
insure a worker’s succ’cs on a new job. Follow-up 
IS or such importance as to involve job developers 
placement staff, counselors and community aides ^ 
(coaches) . 

Iciness Support is essential to a manpower program. 
One rorm o„ support can come from the establishment 
o_ a Business Advisory Ccmnittee to assist the Job 
Development and Placement activities of the program. 

Sglf-evaluation and Feedback must be built into the 
i-ani,ower program to allow for improvements and adjust- 
ments in order to better meet the needs of the poor. 

Each of these elements is important to the total system, 
been as a whole, a manpower program might be pictured this 
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Counseling, basic and reziedial education, and other 
supportive services are not shc»n on the diagran; they 
should be cjade available to the enrollee throughout his 
participation in the program. 

The ideal manpower program for one community will differ 
substantially from that for another in terms of the emphasis 
placed on different elements, the agencies whose activities 
form parts of the whole, the sources of funds and personnel, 
the categories of skills and job placements emphasized. Iliis 
pamphlet attempts to cover certain eler^nts which are common 
in all comprehensive programs. 

S^TTTTTiary Contents of This Pamphlet . The programs with the 
best chance of success will be those based on sound compre- 
hensive plans. This pamphlet describes steps to follow in 
examining a commiunity’s manpower program, enumerates and 
describes program elements essential to a comprehensive 
manpower services program, and outlines the numerous 
resources which are available for implementing a manpower 
program. 



I. tee' R0I£ of the C&A H? M4!gQEER 



It is neiS3ier possible nor advisable for every CAA to 
noimt a ccaplete rsanpoyer prograo «iiich will provide 
all of the snanpos'er services described in this booklet. 
Every mral or urban CM., however, should nake certain 
that all of the rianpcwer services needed are available 
to poor persons who seek then, either throng the CM 
or sone other agency. Ihis can be done only if the CM 
exanines the inanpower needs of a target area and 
develops its programs as part of a canprehenslve man- 
power program approach designed to satisfy these needs. 
Such an approach requires close scrutiny of all the 
manpower program components provided in a conEnmity, 
by both public and private agencies, to determine the 
extent to which these components are fulfilling the 
needs of the unemployed and underemployed poor. 

A. CAA Manpower F— gram Activity 

Ihere are about 975 CM*s with 3300 Nei^borhood 
Centers located in urban and rural slums. Many of 
them are involved in manpower programs as: (1) opera- 
tors of manpower programs supported by GAP versatile 
funds, (2) Prime Sponsors of 950 Nei^borhood Youth 
Corps, Mainstream, New Careers and Concentrated 
Ekaployment Programs funded by Title X-B, (3) partial 
funding agencies for Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers and Service, Emplcqmisnt, Rehabilitation (SER), 
and (4) sponsors of 200 On- the- Job Training ccemmmity 
contracts funded throu^ MDTA, (SOA Title 
programs are currently being amalgamated for planning 
and funding purposes under the aegis of a single 
Prime Sponsor for every Community Program Area, in 
most cases the CM.) 



In addition to operating prograzis fcheizselves, caA*s vork 
toward opening new job and training opportunities to 
poor and disadvantaged applicants. Jhey also provide 
increased outreach for ran power programs enploy 
disadvantaged as para—professionals. 



-s true that all Title I-B prograzus are not 
sponsored by CSA*s, the following tablu indicates the 
extent to which C^*s are involved in these prograins; 



Prosram 


CAA/PS 


Total 


Concentrated £a^lo37ment Programs 


58 of 


78 


Kei^borhood Youth Corps 


591 


1438 


On- the- Job Training 


200 


400* 


New Careers 


86 


92 


Ifeinstream 


210 


230 


Total 


1145 


2238 



for C&A Ijanpower Progr^^ Activity 

Total OEO/CAP Manpower obligations for FY *70 are 
projected at $24 million, compared to the $20 million 
ror FY 69. CAA*s skiould continue to direct their 
manpower activities exclusively toward the hard-core 
unemployed, underemployed and employed poor. Special 
efforts should be directed toward strengthening the 
work of CAA's in rural areas and small towns - the 
areas with the fewest manpower services directed 
toward the disadvantaged. 



*( Community Projects only) 



GM,*s should give special essphasis to the folloviug: 



1. Itiproving the raupoger and adziiiiistrative 
capabilities of local C&A*s, especially those 
designated as CEA Eriza Sponsors. (Technical 
assistance services for CSHT's should be sou^t 
prirjarily throu^ Regional llanpcwer Administra- 
tors working closely with OEO Regional Offices.) 

2. Increasing manpower capabilities in cozEninities 
not now directly involved in manpower, especially 
in towns where existing manpower services are not 
adequate to meet the needs of the poor. This 
might be acc<mipllshed by: 

a. Diveiting some versatile CAE funds from 
lower priorities into manpower services. 

b. Using selected CAA*s both rural and urban, 
which have sound, effective manpower pro- 
grams, as training sites for other CAA*s. 

c. Seeking Technical Assistance to help 
identify unmet manpower needs of communities 
and enlist other agencies to meet those needs 
or wherever required, establish GAA programs. 

3. Involvement in CAMPS planning. Special attention 
should he given not only to having GAA staff 
participation, but also upon gaining representa- 
tion of the poor themselves on CAMPS committees. 

A few examples of ways in which CAA*s can link programs 
to other agency efforts follow: 

— Recruitment of disadvantaged from inner cities 
and rural areas for CEP’s and other poverty- 
oriented programs... 

— Use of VISTA volunteers for outreach activities... 

— Provision of child care services for mothers 
recruited into GAA and other work and training 
programs and jobs... 
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— Provision ef prevocational, vocational and adult 
education programs to help disadvantaged applicants 
surmount hurdles to gainful jobs, in those c^iad 
cases where job-matching is not enough. - . 

— ^Working with employers to persuade them to readjust 
unrealistic hiring specifications that may be effec- 
tively excluding disadvantaged applicants. . . 

— Recruitment and placement for the Job Corps where State 
Emplojment Services request cooperation- 

C. Staffing CA&. Manpower Programs 

Ro CAA. can afford to ignore the manpower field if it is to fulfill 
its role as advocate for the poor. The time and money each CAA can 
and should devote to its manpower program will depend on local 
conditions . 

A primary consideration is the need for central coordination and 
control. Every CAA should assure that it has analyzed the staff 
resources, in terms of quality and quantity, that are necessary 
to effectively coordinate and control the manpower function so 
that it is operated in a manner which optimizes its effectiveness 
in the light of the total CAA anti-poverty program. This coordi- 
nation-control requirement would be in addition to resources 
necessary for the direct operation and management of the various 
components of a manpower program. 

One of the following courses could be followed by the CAA: 

1. Minimum Service 

Each CAA should have at least one staff member who functions 
as a manpower specialist - even part time - to aid the agency 
in promoting the best use of local manpower resources for the poor. 

2. One Man Staff 



Where funds are available, a full-time CAA manpower specialist 
can participate in planning and monitoring community programs, 
and also work directly with some clients in a target community. 
A good description of such a service is supplied by "Mover in 
the Ghetto," in the December issue of Communities in Action . 
This article describes the activities of Paul E. Daniels in 
Louisville, who spends his time "searching out those who need 
work, helping them get jobs, directing people to legal ser- 
vices. . ." etc. 
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A close look at any Neighborhood Service progran 
will almost always ii^icate that such activities 
are performed by CM. enployees, even where there 
is no official rianpower specialist on the staff. 

In such cases the proper label should be applied 
to the activity so that proper credit can be given 
to the employee or employees so engaged. 

3. A CM Ifenpower Program 

It is possible for CM*s in non-CEP areas to 
mount manpower programs using CAP versatile funds 
and/or monies from NYC Out-of-School, New Careers, 
Operation Jfeinstream, etc. Hiese programs may be 
developed along CEP lines in preparation for 
meshing with a CEP or CWTP program concept, should 
such programs be established in an area. 

In Baton Rouge, for instance. Community Advancement, 
Inc. has begun a manpower training program which 
employes sixteen persons and will supply manpower 
services from "recruitment" through "follow-up" 
for three hundred disadvantaged trainees. 

The staff required for the program is as follows: 
a Director, Deputy Director, Administrative 
Assistant, Placement Officer, Follow-up Counselor, 
Training Director, Teacher, four Orientation 
Leaders, three Detached Workers and two Secretaries, 

The program is divided into five sections: 
administration, recruiting, training, placement 
and follow-up. It has received support and 
encouragement from local business, the petro- 
chemical industry, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mayor *s Office. 

4. CM Sponsored Comprehensive Manpower Programs 

Manpower activities for GM's which act as 
"sponsors" for manpower programs in areas which 
have a CWTP or CEP are described in detail below. 
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II. CO>ggEli£!iSIVE PL&!;I3B:G 



Many factors saast be taken into account in planning 
and/or monitoring a comprehensive niaapower servxce 
program- Among them are the nature and quality of 
existing manpower-related programs; the specific 
characteristics of the unemployed and underemployed; 
and the necessity of providing in advance for the 
passage of each enrollee from one stage of participa- 
tion in the program to the next- A comprehensive plan 
is essential to ensuring that some critical piece will 
not be omitted, and that flow will be controlled - 

Sound planning is based on accurate information- Some of 
the information needed to develop a fully effective man- 
power program for the poor is easy to obtain, while some 
is not. The amount of available information will vary 
from community to community- As a first step, the CAA 
should utilize information which various other concerned 
agencies and groups already have- In the course of 
developing a comprehensive plan for the community, the 
CAA initially can move forward with a Mnimum of data 
increasing its fund of information as it goes along. 

A. Community Characteristics 

The information gained from a survey of co^nity 
characteristics will help the CAA to: a) identify^ 

the kinds of manpower services which the community s 
poor need most; b) identify those agencies in the 
community whose manpower services are most responsive 
to the needs of the poor, and determine what must be 
done to make all services more useful to the poor; 
c) determine which of the multiple sources of funding 
for conmunity manpower services are not being fully 
utilized in the community, and what specific steps 
should be taken to obtain more assistance; d) deter- 
mine the programs already in operation in the community 
which should be linked together in order to avoid dupli- 
cation of service, and establish the steps to be taken 
to ensure that an enrollee in one program can gain 
access to another without undue delay when he needs the 
services it provides; e) identify the kinds of expertise 
in the manpower field most notably lacking in the 



coEssunity, taking steps to secure needed expertise by 
direct hiring of experts by the and its delegate 
agencies, and by utilizing other agencies and groups 
both inside and outside the cansmnity. 

B- Characteristics of the Labor 2*larket 



lilhat Hust Be Known 

Ihe first requirenient for a comprehensive manpower 
program is knowledge about the local labor market. 

Such knowledge provides the basis for the adoption 
of short- and long-range goals for subsequent training 
programs. It will be necessary to identify those occu- 
pations which offer opportunity for upward mobility. 

It is important to keep in mind the fact that the Federal 
■mi-ni-nnmt wage should never be more than an interim goal of 
a manpower program (i.e., as a point of entry to the labor 
market). Ihe goal is to enable poor persons to rise above 
the minimum. Under no circumstances should the GAA par- 
ticipate in the training of persons for jobs which pay 
below minimum rates. 

Local industries which are expanding and those declining 
should also be identified. Shortage occupations and occu- 
pations for which an inadequate supply of trained personnel 
exists should be determined. 

Sources of Data 



Gathering the necessary data for comprehensive manpower 
planning is not a simple task. However, there are many 
sources which may be consulted, and suitable ones should 
be chosen from the suggestions given below. Some infor- 
mation can be gathered by telephone; a personal visit will 
be necessary to obtain other data. Common sense must be 
relied upon to determine which method to use and how much 
information is essential. 

A labor economist from a local university can be of great 
help in gathering information about the labor market, par- 
ticularly if he has been engaged in studying the local 
econon^r. He can be invaluable as a consultant. 
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In rural areas. State University Extension Services 
and Departnients of Rural Soeiolo^y gather data on 
rural labor inarkets. In urban areas. Urban Research 
Centers do the same thing - 

The State Employment Service can supply valuable infor- 
mation recorded in annual reports, monthly surveys, and 
the series, "Income, Education and Unemployment" (for 
150 cities), published by the U. S. Department of Labor 
Review. A sampling of 1 in 10 Employment Service job 
orders will also indicate what classifications of jobs 
are available, how long they have been open, and the 
requirements for these jobs as described by employers - 

The CAA can analyze data in the 1960 U. S. Census 
"Detailed Characteristics and General Characteristics" 
to determine the trends of expanding occupations. 

Trends in job-entry ages, sex, and race in the local 
conmunity can also be obtained. 

State and local civil service commissions will be able 
to supply information on available jobs and the training 
requirements for those jobs. 

In addition, the following institutions , where they 
exist in a community, will probably have informative 
economic projections for the local area: economic 

development agencies, public utilities, major industries, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, union research 
divisions. Federal Reserve Banks, and local banks. 

Conclusions 



After data have been accumulated, some major conclusions 
can be made about the kinds of training that might be 
undertaken in a manpower program. On the basis of infor 
mation gathered, the CAA can determine what jobs will or 
will not be available in the area, and consequently can 
decide what job training should be provided and what job 
training will be futile. 
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C. Characteristics of the Population 



What Must Be Known 



The characteristics of the population to be served 
are as important to <;ound manpower program planning 
as the characteristics of the labor market. A survey 
of the population data will help to identify the 
poverty groups most in need of manpower services, the 
geographical areas in which outreach and recruitment 
should be concentrated, and the essential elements of 
a manpower program which are necessary to meet their 
particular needs. 

The CAA should find out how many of the poor have 
not attained the levels of education necessary to 
secure adequate jobs in the community or to succeed 
in vocational training programs. Statistics on the 
last year of school completed in each age bracket are 
available and the average achievement level for each 
grade attained. 

Data will also be needed on: a) the number of unem - 

ployed and underemployed poor whose native language 
is not English, or who speak English so poorly they 
cannot be readily understood; and b) the general 
characteristics of that group of the poor who have 
dropped out of school, or who have applied for job 
placements and have not found them, or who have found 
them and have been unable to hold them. 

The horizontal mobility pattern of the population is 
also important in planning a manpower program. If 
there is a large percentage who move from the target 
area, and if that group is likely to migrate to a 
particular city, some of the residents of the target 
area may be trained for the jobs available in the city 
to which they are likely to migrate. 

Sources of Data 



The sources of data for characteristics of the popu- 
lation (and the number of unemployed and underemployed) 
are as numerous as those for the labor market. Some 
likely sources are suggested below: 
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State Enploycent Offices in pany labor areas 
ccnpile an "Annual Manpower Planning Data 
Sursary" vltich includes a figure of special 
interest to ChA's - the "universe of need." 



C*EO cublishes "Coirsminity Profiles" providing 
pertinent information about laany counties in 
the nation. 

EDA publishes "Overall Economic PevelopHent 
Plcn^" (OEDP) for 900 counties. These plans, 
which describe local needs, are supposed to be 
updated each year. 

Jhj pt 1960 Census. "Detailed Characteristics and 
General Characteristics", gives figures on migration 
to and from conEninities. It provides a breakdown by 
age, family status, race, the number of underemployed 
and seasonally employed, and earnings by job classifi- 
cation, It also gives the number of school years 
completed for each age group from age 14 upward and 
the employment status by sex and age for groups aged 
14-55. 



Work Permit records will indicate what kindfe of jobs 
16- and 17-year- olds have obtained. 

Local school data based on national achievement tests 
(for instance, those designed by the Iowa Ikilti-Level 
Achievement Test or the Educational Testing Service) 
are helpful in evaluating achievement levels of the 
poor. 

Data from general surveys of the populations of the 
target areas already conducted under the Community 
Action Program can be utilized wherever available. 

Local and State Departments of Health, Welfare, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation will be able to supply much 
pertinent information, as will local Health and Welfare 
Councils, Community Chest and United Fund organizations, 
and groups concerned with mental health. 



Groups with Special Seeds 



Inhere cental instability, alcoholisza, or narcotics 
addiction are factors, psychiatric, psychological, 
and social work services will be needed to deal with 
these problems. 

High delinquency and crime rates may present the need 
for special supervisors and programs with bonding ser- 
vices, as well as employer education for changing 
attitudes toward the hiring of individuals with criminal 
records. Legal services may be essential to keep the 
delinquent out of jail because of minor infractions of 
the law, or to protect new recruits from creditors attach 
ing their entire pay checks. 

Day-care facilities may be necessary if there are 
large numbers of female heads of households with 
young children in need of service. 

In some areas, a number of persons may have skills 
which are not adequate to make them competitively 
employable. In these cases, short "brush-up" and 
"speed-up" courses may be all that is needed to 
improve their skills to the point where they will 
be employable. Outmoded skills can sometimes be 
used as the basis upon which to build new skills. 

Lack of transportation may be another factor which 
has importance in setting up a manpower program for 
the poor. This is an especially serious problem in 
rural areas. No man can earn an adequate wage if 
he has no means of traveling to the sites at which 
a job or training is available. 

The kinds of services needed by the poor will range 
from non-vocational "supportive" services through 
highly technical skill training. The full range of 
these services is not always essential; knowledge of 
the population will determine which are needed in a 
specific community. 

Characteristics of Existing Programs 

What is Available 



A GAA. should never duplicate a community service 
which is already available and responsive to the 
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needs of the poor. All appropriate existing co-r-Ttn^ty 
resources s hould he fully ntlllzed In a conprehensive 
inanpower program for the poor. If an essential service 
does not exist, or if it is provided in such a vay that 
it cannot be utilized by the target population, then the 
G&A should see to it that the missing elements are added. 

Agency resources and programs of Federal financial 
assistance are discussed elsewhere in this pamphlet. 
Quegtions wh ich a CAA should ask in a survey of its 
cduniunity’s current programs are: 

ror School Dropouts . Are special programs 
available for potential dropouts and for those who 
have already dropped out of school? 

2. ^ograms Administered by Private Agencies . 

Private rehabilitative agencies such as Goodwill 
and the Jewish Vocaticnal Service can provide 
important work-sampling and work— conditioning 
resources. Do such agencies exist in the connai- 
nity; if so, do they have programs of this type? 

Are the services of social service agencies made 
available to the poor? 

3- Vocational Training Programs . Vlhat k-? ptlfi of 
training are available for the poor? 

4. Basic Education Programs . T^hat basic education 
programs are made available to the poor under 
the auspices of the local board of education, 
the local welfare department, colleges ^-nil 
universities, and the public schools? 

Work Experience Programs . Has the consiunity 
taken advantage of assistance that is potentially 
available for such programs from the U.S. Welfare 
Admxnis tration (under the Work Incentive Program, 
originally Title V, EGA)? 

Economic Development Programs . Is the community 
taking advantage of any assistance which may be 
avaxlable through the Economic Development Admin- 
istration (U.S. Department of Commerce)? Small 
Bus ines s Adminis tration? 
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R^abilitation Are there State or coimty 

vocational rehabilitation services available for the 
poor and die handicapped? 

8. Programs Providing Supportive Services , l^at medical 
and dental services can be adapted to provide diagnosi 
and treatment of the target population? Does the CAA 
have a legal services program? Wiat day-care facil- 
ities are available? Wa.a.t vocational counseling 
services are available? 

Technical Assistance 



Technical assistance resources must be identified during 
the planning stage of a comprehensive manpower program* 

In examining the characteristics of the community, the 
CAA should identify local technical assistance resources 
availabl.e to each program element. University depart- 
nents may be available for staff training and cosEiunity 
survey work- Neighboring CAA*s and larger CAA*s may have 
a technical assistance capability that is available. 

The Office of Sconomic Opportunity ( OEO Regional Office 
can help in identif 3 ring these resources. 

Technical assistance is also available from the Depart - 
ment of J^hcrr where DOL programs axe being operated 
the CAA. Requests for DGL assistance can be made 
directly or through the OEO Regional Office. 

If technical assistance is not available from the 
Department of I^bor, the OEO Regional Office can 
also provide consultant services available under OEO 
national technical assistance contracts, or from the 
State OEO- 

The Regional EDA offices are eager to provide technical 
assistance to stimulate new local industrial development. 

Technical assistance is one of the most valuable tools 
available to a CAA. It ou^t not to be thought of as 
emergency treatment for a sick program, but should be 
planned into each program element to anticipate 
potential problems and ensure a smooth, coordinated 
program operation. 

Evaluating Available Resources 

Once the relevant community programs have been identified, 
the CAA will need to reach some conclusions about how well 
these programs are serving the poor. 
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The data developed in the survey of cormmlty 
resources will isolate and pinpoint the gaps which 
cust be filled if a cornnmity is to have a compre- 
hensive inanpowsr system which will materially aid 
the poor. IJhere some devices are lacking, the CAA 
may need to create projects which it will itself 
administer or else delegate to another agency. In 
any event, the objective of the CAA must be to see 
to it that existing programs are coordinated and 
that all binding resources available for the kinds 
of services in question are utilized in order to 
provide maximum impact. 

However, before a CAA can take the necessary steps 
to achieve the coordination of resources and services 
that constitute a comprehensive manpower program, it 
must fully understand the elements of a comprehensive 
manpower program — ^what they are and how they fit 
together. The next section of this pamphlet addresses 
itself to these questions. 
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III. et-k»ie^;ts of a comprehe?;sive 
Mi^pc^R momm 



*aiere are no rigid rules to follow in establishing manpower 
progran^ . Each CM must search for the program design most 
feasible for its co^-^itit ty~ ~a design based on the needs or 
the poor the resources available. No community will be 
able to develop every element of a manpower program to the 
optimum level and combine them into an ideally integrated 
program, but this should not deter CAA*s from searching ror 
the best possible manpower program for the poor within the 
context of the abilities, needs, and resources of their 
commuaities . 



i 3 ie following paragraphs describe key considerations which 
all C&A*s should take into account in developing a new man- 
power program, in atter5>ting to strengthen an on-going 
program, or monitoring programs supplied by other agencies. 



A. Outreach and Recruitment 



A ccmprehensive manpower program should serve not only 
those individuals who seek the program, but should 
develop special techniques to "reach out" into the 
community. Special care should be taken to find and 
stimulate the interest of potentially esplo37able people 
who have little or no motivation to seek out employment 
services on their own. Intensive effort by the CAA may 
be required to overcome apathy, suspicion, and hostility 
among the poor. 

Outreach and recruitment functions may be performed by 
a single agency or a variety of agencies. Hie objective 
of these functions is to reach the poor and to interest 
them in what the cosmunity has to offer by way of employ- 
ment assistance. If such outreach is not readily avail- 
able, the CAA should see to it that these functions are 
developed. 

Outreach recruitment functions should be carried out 
chiefly by nonprofessionals frcmi the naighborhoods served 
by the program. Indigenous, nonprofessional workers are 
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usually in a better position to gain the confidence of the 
poor, vhcd they understand, than are most professional 
people. A nonprofessional can use his own CAA emplo 37 inent 
to convince potential enrollees that the conmunity has a 
prograa which, ii^eed, can help them Eiaterially. Nonpro** 
fessional, properly trained, can do this job at less cost 
than can professionals, and they can do it with more 
understanding, sympathy, and rapport with the clients. 

Enrollment in manpower programs should be regulated so 
that no single phase of the program is swamped by enrollees. 
It will be helpful for the CM to determine in advance how 
many persons each phase of the planned program can handle 
each month. If training can be provided for only 20 persons 
a month, for example, it would be a mistake for recruitment 
to exceed that number per month, except by a small allowance 
for dropouts and for immediate placements. Dropout rates 
must be carefully watched as the program progresses. A 
manpower program serving the poor can generally place a good 
part of its adult enrollees in suitable jobs immediately, 
without special training. 

Ihe highest dropout rates usually occur during the first 
five days after recruitment and during the first three 
months after the enrollees have been placed in jobs. A 
good manpower program which captures the commitment of 
enrollees will have a smaller percentage of dropouts than 
one which does not. Each phase of the program must limit 
its activity so that the next phase will not have to deal 
with a traffic jam. 

B. Intake and Assessment 



1. The Initial Interview 



During the intake interview the applicant becomes a 
participant in the program. It is at this time that 
the applicant should be fully apprised of the nature 
of the program, the purpose of the interview, and of 
the opportunities available to him. He must under- 
stand the various educational and vocational alterna- 
tives and the implications of each; he must explicitly 
recognize that he retains the right of decision-making 
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with respect to the course he will follow and that by 
making a decision he accepts the consequences. On the 
other hand, the applicant should also understand that he 
has the opportunity to change his mind during training 
and that the staff in charge of the program will not make 
decisions affecting his career choices without consulting 
him. 

Too much formalized procedure at intake tends to convince 
the applicant that he is being exposed to just one more 
impractical approach to his problem, that he is in the 
throes of one more ineffectual effort on the part of 
"do-gooders." Consequently, the initial intake interview 
should avoid formality. A trained nonprofessional can 
conduct the interview and thereby better ensure its in- 
formal tone. After the enrollee has become interested 
a professional can begin to work with the enrollee. 

The initial interview should offer encouragement and 
hope to the applicant and should not be overcomplicated 
by the participation of a variety of personnel. The 
nonprofessional can assume full responsibility for 
outlining a program for the applicant and for obtaining 
as much information as necessary at this point. Only 
a limited number of facts about the applicant are 
essential to complete intake procedure. In addition 
to name and address, the nonprofessional should record 
work history (where one exists) , preliminary health 
data, emergency financial needs of the family, and 
educational achievement. 

If the geographic area covered by the program is large 
the transportation difficulties of the poor must be 
taken into account. In urban areas, convenient neighbor- 
hood service centers will have to be maintained. In rural 
areas, transportation or mobile units may be required. 
Enrollees will be lost to the program if they have to do 
too much traveling before they become involved in the 
program. 
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2 . 



Assessnent 



Once intake has been completed, those ready for 
plac^ent or training can be measured with respect 
to their capabilities, aptitudes, and interests, on 
the one hand, and the requirements of employability, 
the other hand. The primaicy function of evaluation 
is to obtain information that will be useful in planning 
the program for and with the enrollee. Evaluation can 
be undertaken at a later date for those who are not 
*-®^t"2ready, '* or evaluation can be rspeated on the 
completion of the prevocational phas«a. 

a. Testing. Prror to giving any tests, whether 
psychological, achievement, or aptitude tests, 
the enrollee should be assisted to become 

t-ready . " Revolving work crews, which give 
enrollees the opportunity to earn income during 
the testing and collection-of-data period, can 
be helpful. Great care should be taken to 

oa an enrollee that he will not be dropped 
from the program on the basis of his test results, 
nor will test results be utilized as the sole 
basis upon which an enrollee is admitted to a 
program he chooses. 

It will become apparent, in view of the intake 
information and the tester's observations, that 
in some cases testing is neither appropriate nor 
useful. Giving a "reading test," for example, to 
a known illiterate is less than useful for the 
purposes of evaluation, and may possibly cause 
harm. Moreover, the ability of the nonverbal 
enrollee cannot be measured adequately by 
commonly used xnritten tests. 

If the individual has some reading skills, a simple 
achievement test should be given during the first 
few days of the program to determine educational 
needs; all other tests can be advantageously delayed 
unless it is essential for immediate admission to 
training . 
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Generally speaking, assessment performed at 
the start of a program indicates the enrollee's 
performance at its lowest. An assessment at a 
later date gives better information on which to 
base vocational recommendations. Ihe General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) given by the 
Employment Service is usually not adequate when 
used alone to assess the unemployable. The GATE 
was designed for persons with a minimum eighth- 
grade achievement level and assumes that each 
individual will perform to the best of his 
ability. 



Work -assessment techniques adapted from Vocational 
Rehabilitation are extremely beneficial in assess- 
ing the hard-core poor. These techniques elicit 
information about the abilities of individuals by 
providing them simple, simulated work tasks such 
as putting things together, packaging material, 
sorting and other activities in which performance 
can be measured. Enrollees can easily understand 
the value of such tests, which enable them to 
discover for themselves their own proficiencies 
in various tasks. If work-assessment techniques 
are utilized, specialists should be involved in 
setting up the program and evaluating the results. 

b. Vocational Plans . Any vocational plan presented 
to an applicant should include alternatives, and 
should take into consideration his desires and 
preferences. The alternatives presented should 
be realistic in terms of the individual, inasmuch 
as the enrollee*s motivation will determine his 
performance as much as his ability. 

The program should be flexible enough to permit an 
enrollee to change his vocational plan if it should 
become apparent that such a change will benefit him. 

Prevocational Training . Prevocational training attempts 
to lay the foundation upon which skill training can be 
effectively built. Or, for persons of more limited 
capabilities, it may be needed to prepare them for entry- 
level emplo3mient. Such prevocational training is a 
necessary element in a comprehensive manpower services 
program because the poor often have attended inferior 
schools for shorter periods of time than others with whom 
they have to compete for jobs; they may have less knowledge 
of the labor market and more resentment and alienation 
from the system. 
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Prevocational training my take several forms: adult 

basic education, work-and job-condition ing ^ work 
experience, and work-related education. 

1- Adult Bas ic Education : Functional illiterates and 

those with minimal academic skills should be given 
the advantage of basic literacy and arithmetic pro- 
grams to provide them with minimal eighth-grade level 
reading and sixth-grade level arithmetic skills. 

Enrollees who have aptitudes for higher academic 
achievement should be encouraged to enroll in programs 
which will lead them to a high school equivalency diploma 
and perhaps to higher education. In general. Adult Basic 
Education programs should give instruction in the following 
areas: 

a. Read^^ng. The goal of a reading course is to develop 
ability to read and to comprehend at a level equiva- 
lent to that achieved by an average eighth-grade pupil 
and to read a manual of instruction. 

b. gating. The goal of a writing course is to develop 

ability to complete applications and other employment 
forms clearly and legibly, to compose simple letters, 
and to make out orders. ’ 

c. Arittoetic. Mastery of basic addition, subtraction, 
®^lbiplication, and division, and an understanding 
of the practical application of these skills, such as 
the reading of pointer scales and the use of units of 
measurement and conmon decimals and fractions, are the 
goals of the basic arithmetic course. Certain skill 
classifications will also require simple problem-solving. 

d. Speech. The goal of a speech course is for the enroliee 
to understand instructions and to be understood when 
speaking in normal employment and other conventional 
situations. 

In many communities. Adult Basic Education programs are already 
in operation. If suitable, such programs can provide the 
essential educational elements. When no suitable programs exist 
the CAA should take steps to create such a program. Whether the 
CAA monitors existing programs or creates such a program, the 
CAA should take an active role in the determination of three 
basic elements: 



(1) Eligibility Reguiresents , Eligibility lor 
participation in such a program should, as 
much as possible, be preferential toward 
poor persons. 



C2) S true ture * ^.nd Location of Academic Classes ^ 

Ihe curriculum should be developed in 
accordance with the needs of the poor. 

Hater iaXs should deal with subject matter 
of interest to adults. 

such as job“Condi tioning, consumer 
education, citizenship, or family education 
may be undertaken in addition to basic 
HteTa.cy, but should not interfere with the 
basic goal of the course, i.e. , acquisition 
of reading and aritbjnetic facility. 

Since many poor persons have negative 
attitudes toward the school system, the GAA 
should recommend that basic education classes 
for both adults and teenage dropouts be held 
in nonschool settings, such as Neighborhood 
Centers, settlement houses and skill training 
centers. CAA*s should also ensure that classes 
are held at hours convenient for the poor. 

Methods of Instruction . Instruction in basic 
education programs should be given by competent 
personnel using methods applicable to the needs 
and limitations of those receiving instruction. 
Materials used in instruction should be work 
oriented. Conventional textbooks written for 
children should be avoided. Reading and arith” 
me tic programs which are integrated with work 
or training experiences aid the learning process . 
BS'Sic education should be scheduled in cou“ 
junction with other program elements. Better 
education is not only a goal in itself, but a 
means to an end. The enrollee learns better 
and more quickly if he sees the relevance of 
the education to the job he is seeking. 

A combination of programmed instruction and 
traditional teaching methods may be appropriate. 
Programmed instruction is particularly useful 
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or enrollees who axa not all at 
tne ssEie grade level since each learner 
is permitted to proceed at his own pace. 

teachers will probably not be 
available in sufficient mnnbers to carry out 
all teaching responsibilities in basic educa- 
tion programs. Research and experience have 
shown that nonprofessionais can do an out- 
job of teaching basxc education, 
particularly using programmed materials, if they 
iT6c0iv6 caiTsfiiX tirsinxii<^. 



go3:k-and Job-Condi tioning : Many unemployed and under- 

employed poor people can benefit from supei-/ised work 
experience in which the 3 " can develop an "at-easeness** 
in the employee-employer relationship. Many need to 
know how to work in a cooperative effort with fellow 
workers, how to feel comfortable taking orders, how 
to accomplish a task quickly and correctly, how 
to follow verbal and i^ritten directions. Some 
enrollees will need instruction in how to apply for 
employment, what to expect during an interview, and 
how to complete forms. Many will need to develop 
go^ work habits. Information on withholding taxes, 
union participation, and social security may be out- 
side the experience of a client, but having such 
information can help thi worker get full value for 
the money he earns, and thus be a more satisfied 
and s table employee . 

Work- conditioning (in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies) programs can be utilized to provide 
essential work experience for selected enrollees 
in manpower service programs. Adult and youth 
work crews and agency placements funded under 
Titles I-B (Operation Mainstream, NYC, New Careers, 

CEP, etc.) and the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
administered by the DOL, can be used to good advan- 
tage, with trained nonprofessionals serving as crew 
leaders. Work crews and agency assignments can be 
scheduled as consecutive work experiences providing 
gradations in work situations with less supervision 
and more self-reliance. Work experience for enrollees 
should be offered in conjunction with basic education 
and job-condi*- oning. Although a prevocational 
experience is useful, it is usually not adequate to 
train individuals to perform more than the routine 
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duties they have been assigned, or to becot:3 
ccnpetitive in the labor narket. 



D- Support xve Services . IJany enrollees will require a 

variety of services indirectly related to a coriprehensive 
manpower progran if they are to take full advantage of 
the ESnpower program. For example , mothers of young 
^^^Idren cannot leave home without child-care services j 
enrollees may need new glasses in order to read; trans- 

^inavaiiable; poor health may prevent 
an individual from effectively assimilating training. 
Generally speaking, day-care services, health services, 
fiscal management, vocational rehabilitation" services, 

transportation services, social casework, legal services, 
consumer education services — the whole gamut of supportive 
services should be available when needed by enrollees. 

Most enrollees in a manpower program will need counseling 
counseling of an enrollee by one person through- 
out the manpower program, though desirable, may provide 
man3»^ difficulties. It may be impossible administratively, 
because of the distant location of a work site, or the 
number of agencies involved, or because of tne formation 
of groups for group counseling. Moreover, a single 
counselor is sometimes overprotective and unwilling to 
move an individual through a program as fast as possible. 

Counseling should be task-oriented rather than individual- 
or personality-oriented, since most persons tend to 
respond better to concrete problems. Normally group 
counseling should be used, except in those cases where 
a particular problem requires individual counseling. 

A group particularly a group of young people — seems 
to gain considerable support from their peers. 

Counseling sessions should be scheduled only when 
needed, and chould never be scheduled without a specific 
purpose. Regularly scheduled sessions "just to talk" 
do not contribute to the enrollee’ s ability to cope 
with employment problems. Group counseling that permits 
the individual to review what he has learned and to 

digest experience can be a fruitful developmental 
medium. 
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It cnsst be repeated that supportive services are 
tisaas oi assisting the individual enrcllee to 
clear away obstacles to ceaningful ei 2 plo 5 ;^nt. 

Good job piacecieiics often fail to last for lack 
of such "supports” to the newly-hired worker. 

E. Skill Training . "Hie poor cannot conipete in the 
labor rmrket for the better pa 3 ^ng jobs unless 
they acquire occupational skills. Broad training 
will help the enrollee to adapt to changes he will 
have in employnent, teach him how to apply his skills 
to many situations, and give him the ability to find 
another job if he is fired or laid off. The possession 
of a specific vocational skill increases his self- 
confidence and provides him with the conviction that 
he does have a valuable asset to sell to an employer. 
The most consaon method of acquiring skills is after 
obtaining a job. However, for many poor persons, 
the acquisition of a skill is a prerequisite to 
becoming employable- Skill training can provide 
access to better, higher paying jobs> It is far 
better to train an individual to he a welder ($160 
per week), if he has the aptitude, than to find 
him liFmsdiate employment as a porter ($45 per week), 
if the job as a porter prevents his taking training 
for the higher skilled job. 

Several factors should be considered in making a 
decision to place an enrollee in training or on a 
job: the competitive ability of the enrollee with- 

out further training, his opportunity for upward 
mobility, his financial need, his attitude toward 
training, his understanding of long-range goals, 
and his own native capacity. 

Unless the enrollee* s capacity and ability warrant 
no further movement, enrollees should not be trained 
for jobs in occupations that do not provide for up- 
ward mobility. lILe decision as to the choice of 
occupation should take into account the interest of 
the individual, as well as Ixis capacity. The enrollee 
must he given a chance to participate in the final 
decision. He should be presented with alternatives 
from which to choose and should always be made aware 
of the implications of the various alternatives. 
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Earollees should remiu in vocational training 
prograris as long as it takes for then to become 
ei:g)loyable in the occupational area suited to 
their interests and capacities . 

A decision will have to be nade as to which 
methodology should be utilized for training 
enrollees: institutional, on-the-job trai^ng, 

or a combination of the two. 

In any given case, the decision should rest as 
much upon the job for which an enrollee is being 
trained as upon the characteristics of the enrollee. 
Ihe decision also depends on the availability of 
the on-dte-job training placement opportunities. 

Ifeny rural areas will provide too limited a choice 
of possible on-the-job placements, thus making 
institutional training the only feasible alter- 
native. 

Instit utional Training ; Institutional training 
is provided in classroom or workshop situations. 
Institutional training is often carried out by 
public and private vocational schools, but can 
be provided by skill centers, technical 
ins t-i cutes, or employers. Ifeny communities have 
not adequately utilized employer- training 
capacity. Trainxng should not be viewed narrowly, 
i.e., as being available only through public 
vocational high schools. 

Training centers should be accessible to the 
trainees and should be staffed by teachers, 
foremen, or supervisors attuned to the special 
needs of the poor. Ihe physical arrangements 
should be as flexible as possible. 



Ideally speaking, basic education should be 
continued during vocational education programs . 
Trainees should be encouraged to continue their 
education as far as their interest and capacity 
will carry them. Where both vocational training 
and basic education are offered they should be 
integrated insofar as possible. 

Vocational ^-raining should not be planned for 
occupations that pay less than the Federal mini- 
mum wage. Ihe CAA should remember that the goal 
of manpower service programs is to enable enrollees 
to rise above the minimum wage rate. 
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On- the- Job Training (OJT) ; *V^- the- Job 
txaining differs frtxa institutional Inrsining 
chiefly in that it relies heavily on learning 
by doing and by supervised work experience. 

On-the-job training done by the enployer can 
be effectively ccobined with institutional 
training, thus utilizing the strengiJis of both 
methods. “Siis ccssbii-ation is usually referred 
to as coupled-OJT. 

Employers should be prepared for their part 
of OJT by the CAA staff or other priise contractors 
to assure that there is substantive training con- 
tent in on-the-job training. Unless there is 
careful planning and coi^cientious follow-up, there 
may be little or no training. If there is any 
indication that an employer is exploiting a trainee 
or that a trainee is working without receiving 
specified training, the trainee should be transferred 
to another employer - 

Follow-up support to on-the-job training enrollees 
should always take the form of personal visits, 
rather than telephone calls. 

Such follow-up can be carried out by nonprofessional 
workers if they have been carefully trained. It 
is generally preferred that counselors themselves 
not be assigned to make direct visits to a work 
site, but rather that visits to the employer be 
made by the placement officer. Visits at regular 
intervals are in order to assure that the employer 
is satisfied with the work performance of the trainee 
and to determine that the training component of the 
OJT contract is being followed. Ultimate responsi- 
bility for training effectiveness lies with the 
prime contractor. 

In some cases it will be necessary to sell the 
concept of on-the-job training to employers. CAA‘s 
may set up business and industrial advisory committees, 
ask for assistance from labor unions, businessmen’s 
clubs (Elks, Kiwanis, etc.), develop training sites, 
contact small employers, and develop OJT-coupled 
projects as part of a selling campaign to encourage 
employer participation. 



CA^'s can seek on-the-job training opportunities 
without support of Federal funding, particularly 
in areas where enployers are in acute need of 
manpower. 

Job Development . Opportunities for jobs and OJT are 
not always available to the poor. Jobs which are 
available may be marginal in character and may not 
provide an opportunity for an individual to rise 
above the poverty line. CAA's should seek to remove 
barriers and change policies which block the poor 
from opportunities for employment and training. 
Industry, organized labor, and the civil service 
will have to change some of their basic entry require- 
ments if the poor are to have access to many jobs 
now withheld from them. Such changes will not take 
place unless a determined effort is made in concert 
with local business, industry and labor leaders. 

Inhere several manpower programs exist in a single 
community, agreements between local agencies should 
be worked out to avoid unnecessary and confusing 
duplications of job development effort, overworking 
some employment sources and overlooking others. 

Information gathered in job development will indicate 
what kinds of workers are most needed, what industries 
are expanding, etc. Specific training programs should 
be developed to meet these needs. 

Long-range employment should be the goal. Unemployed 
and underemployed poor people should not be trained 
in skills for which the number of job openings is 
decreasing or which are likely to be in demand only 
temporarily. They should be trained for jobs where 
they can switch easily from one kind of job to 
another with a minimum of retraining. 

Job Placement . Since counseling and placement are 
often viewed as different functions, professional 
staff serving as placement officers may be different 
persons from the counselors. IJhile the counselor 
should identify with the trainee and interpret the 
employer to him, the placement officer should 
identify with the employer and interpret the trainee 
to him. 



Counselors and placenent officers should cooperate 
in determining the best job for each individual, 
both keeping in mind that the perfect job does not 
exist for everyone. Counselors should inform 
placement officers of the need for a specific kind 
of job, based on the needs of the individual com- 
pleting training. 

The primary objective for job placement officers 
should not be merely to place enrollees in jobs, 
but rather to find a job for which the enrollee 
has been trained, which will provide for upward 
mobility. These factors must be considered, 
but no single factor can be the major determinant. 

H. Follow-up . The real test of employability is 

whether or not an individual can hold a job after 
he has been hired. During the transitional period, 
until the trainee is fully self-reliant, f 01101'7-up 
service should be readily available to him. 

Ko manpower program can prepare an individual for 
every problem he will face on his job. Follow-up 
support should be available from the manpower 
program for a minimum of six months after the 
enrollee has completed the program sc that the CAA 
can ensure that the enrollee learns how to deal 
with employment problems as they arise. 

A sensitive nonprofessional worker — often called a 
coach— can perform this job well. If and when 
problems arise, he can set up whatever meetings 
seen appropriate between the counselor and the 
enrollee or the placement officer and the employer. 

Follow-up visits by the "coach" might be scheduled 
weekly for the first six weeks, every other week 
for the next six, and at least once a month for the 
balance of the first six months of employment. The 
visits need not be of long duration and can be made 
at home as well as at the job site. The nonprofessional 
giving follow-up support will thereby be able to spot 
problems before they get out of control. If the 
worker is about to be fired, or wants to quit, the 
nonprofessional should immediately involve the 
counselor. 
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The enployer as well as the employee should 
be visited at the work site and the foreman 
consulted occasionally, provided that this 
practice does not antagonize the employer or 
employee. Since the objective of the manpower 
program is to make unemployed persons employable 
and to upgrade skills of underemployed persons, 
the program staff should be prepared to give 
the necessary time and effort required for full 
support. 

Business Suppor t. It is essential that local 
industry and business be involved in the CAA's 
manpower program. Among other resources the CAA 
should seek to involve the local Chamber of Commerce 
personnel m^anagers associations, individual 
businessmen and union leaders. In larger cities 
the CAA*s should work closely with the JOBS Pro- 
gram of the IJational Alliance of Businessmen. 

These groups must recognize that they have a 
critical role to play in the comprehensive man- 
power program. They are the "door- openers" for 
job development and training opportunities. 

One approach could be for the CAA to set up a 
Business Advisory Conmittee utilizing a retired 
or relatively free member of the local Chamber 
of Commerce as chairman. In effect he would 
become an integral part of the CAA staff and would 
coordinate his activities closely with the job 
development and placement units. 

Once having developed a Business Advisory Committee 
the CAA must not allow it to become just another 
committee. Experience in many parts of the nation 
proves that local industry will cooperate and pro- 
vide valuable manpo^irer-related services to CAA.'s 
if they are provided with planned, meaningful tasks 
and not allowed to fall into a pointless, frustrating 
once a month meeting routine. 

Self-evaluation and Feedback . Built into every 
step of the comprehensive manpower process must be 
a method for evaluating performance. Thus, regular 



review can result in furdier streamlining of 
the intake process to cut down on the appli- 
cant’s waiting time for program induction. 

Case conferences on a scheduled basis between 
counselors, job developers, placement staff and 
comniunity aides can bring to li^t mmet needs 
and i3!q)rovements in service delivery to appli- 
cants. 

No comprehensive manpower program can be 
considered a perfect model. It must provide 
for formal and informal review and adjustment. 
Flexibility ought to be planned into every man- 
power effort. 



AN EMERGING C(»iPEEfiENSIVE MaNPafER PROGRA^I 



A comprehensive community manpower program for the poor 
is one v;hich (1) weaves into a single comprehensive program 
design the various services provided by community agencies, 
and (2) coordinates the individual service projects so that 
the participating agencies will provide all the necessary 
elements of assistance without duplication. 

The design of the comprehensive manpower program best suited 
to the needs of the poor of a particular community is a 
difficult, complex task, and one which no single agency should 
undertake alone. Different local groups and local and State 
agencies can contribute different kinds of information and 
knowledge to the design. A CAA will provide the most 
effective service to the poor if it links its services with 
those of other manpower agencies from the outset. 

Comprehensive community manpower programs for the poor are 
expensive. No single local or State agency, regardless of 
its funding source, has sufficient resources to mount and 
maintain all essential manpower services. A CAA determined 
to do its job will design the projects it administers to 
dovetail with those run by other groups and agencies, and 
will press these agencies very hard to do the same. 
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In order to provide the full range of services necessary 
to make the poor employable, consminities should take 
advantage of Federal financial assistance under a number 
of different programs administered by a number of Federal 
and State agencies. 13ie CM can contribute greatly to the 
objective of craaprehensive manpower programs for the poor 
by insiscing on coordination by these various agenci.es to 
ensure the best possible utilization of all available funds ^ 
pT>ri to provide the best and most efficient services possible 
for the benefit of the disadvantaged. To do this requires 
the inclusiou of trained manpower personnel on the CAA 
staff. 

I3ie next section of this pamphlet describes existing inter- 
agency agreements relating to n^npower programs, recommends 
methods to achieve effective working relationships where 
no interagency agreements exist, and describes the various 
mannoiirer programs in which a CM may function as an effective 
coordinating mechanism at the local level. 
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IV. COOSPINATIOi; OF 
llMiFCf.mR RESOURCES 



The Comnninity Action Program, as advocate of the poor, has 
the responsibility to provide for effective utilization of 
all the diverse elements of a conQ)rehensive manpower effort. 



Numerous resources must be utilized to provide the large 
array of services that may be required for an individual to 
get and keep a Job at an adequate rate of pay, under reasonable 
conditions of work. These resources are scattered aTnnng many 
different progreins administered by many different agencies, 
1‘lax imum efficiency in their use requires that they be coordin- 
ated in a program which offers disadvantaged Americans a 
practical alternative to poverty, 

Welding the services of the different agencies established 
by the complexity of present manpovjer legislation into a 
single efficient effort is admittedly a difficult task. 

It requires constant dedication and hard work on the part 
of many members of the community. The task requires both 
a deep commitment to the poor and a flexibility to work 
with people of divergent opinions. The coordinating role 
is the most important single means available to a CAA in 
its effort to move existing institutions in the local 
community toward greater responsiveness to the manpower 
needs of the poor. 

Interagency Policy Agreements . To help carry out the 
intent of existing legislation, some of the Federal 
agencies which administer programs of financial assis- 
tance to communities for provision of manpower services 
have agreed upon procedures to facilitate coordination 
at the local, regional and national levels. Key pro- 
visions of the agreements ^ich affect CAA's most 
directly are set forth below, I-Jhen agreements regarding 
certain key programs have not yet been effected at the 
Federal level, CAA staff personnel must endeavor to 
arrange practical and effective working relationships 
in their omi communities by negotiating with their 
counterparts in other agencies. 

Checkpoint Procedures . Checkpoint procedure agreements 
have been negotiated by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
with the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, covering Title I-B (NYC, Operation Mainstream, 

New Careers, CEP) and otner programs. 



Checkpoint procedure agreenrents ensure that CAA‘s 
have an opportunity to review and appraise appli- 
cations by other local agencies for Federal 
assistance for consumity manpoi^er service projects, 
prior to Federal funding of such projects for a 
local area. If a project proposal does not 
indicate that the manpower services to be provided 
by the project are coordinated with those provided 
for the poor elsewhere in the comniunity, the CAA can 
and should reconsnend a modification or rejection of 
the application. 

Such recommendation should be reported promptly to the 
appropriate OEO-CAP Regional Office. If the OEO 
Regional Office cannot find a solution, the problem 
should be referred in writing to OEO- CAP Headquarters 
for resolution at the Federal level. (Cf. OEO Instruc- 
tion 6342-1, part H.) 

C. Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 

The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
is the planning mechanism which was established in 1967 
to coordinate all manpower programs at local, state, 
regional and national levels. Hi& Office of Economic 
Opportunity is one of the eight Federal-^ signatories 
to the GAMPS issuances. 

Programs designed to improve the employability of the 
Nation* s manpower resources have proliferated in 
Congress. Federal laws providing skill training arid 
other manpower development programs have been added to 
such basics as the National Apprenticeship Law (1937), 
the Smith-Hughes Act (1917), and the George Barden Act 
(1946). The Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are important legisla- 
tive efforts which have introduced a broader concept to 
the resolution of manpoi- 7 er problems. The Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Work Incentive Program, Adult 
Basic Education, expanded adult education. 



1/ Office of Economic Opportunity; Department of Labor; 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Department of 
Commerce; Department of Housing and Urban Development; 
Department of Agriculture; Department of the Interior; Civil 
Service C ommi ssion 
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post-secondary vocational training, the expanded 
Vocational Rehabilitation programs, the Concentrated 
Emplo)m:ent Program (CEP) and ^fodel Cities are all 
aimed at solving portions of the Nation's manpower 
problem. 

Concern is frequently voiced about confusion, dupli- 
cation, and gaps in services offered. As a result, 
the intended beneficiary may be at a serious disad- 
vantage as he attempts to locate and participate in 
that program best suited to his individual need. Many 
with the greatest need for ser\»^ices may be entirely 
overlooked . 

To promote further in -r-agency coordination at all 
levels of administrative responsibility, the Federal 
administrators of major manpower and related programs 
agreed to engage in cooperative planning and implementa- 
tion of program activities for each fiscal year, through 
CAMPS. The focal point for joint effort is necessarily 
the local area wheiB the manpower services and clients 
come together. 

CA^^PS is national in scope, providing all agencies 
concerned with manpower an opportunity to engage in 
a dialogue about manpower and related problems and 
activities and their impact on agreed-upon goals. Tc 
furnishes a vehicle for a systematic exchange of infor- 
mation among agencies about resources and a means for 
rational, mutually agreeable adjustment and/or harmonizing 
of services provided to particular groups by the various 
programs. Its benefits include maximizing the numbers of 
persons served and better matching of services offered 
with the requirements of individuals. Sound and integrated 
programming of manpower services overcomes problems of 
unfilled program slots and high dropout rates. 

Under this cooperative arrangement, overall coordinated 
plans of operation for each yea"- will be developed by each 
agency for the provision of services for which it is 
administratively responsible, in concert with the other 
participating agencies. Operating plans of the cooperating 
agencies are to be put together to describe a comprehensive 
plan of action for each geographical jurisdiction. 
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All agencies are expected to fully and cozipletely 
exchange infonnation on needs of client groups, 
expected progran resources, and possible vays of 
meeting needs, and to mutually structure their 
operating plans, within the limits of statutory 
authority so as to avoid duplication and achieve 
effectiveness in serving intended clients. 

These developnents vitally affect the role of OEO 
aTiri r.AA in manpower and demand the active and forceful 
participation of both Headquarters and Regional staff 
and, most importantly, of each CAA, in the CA^IPS plan- 
ning process. To have impact at the local level CAA*s 
must attend CAISFS co^ittee meetings with unswerving 
regularity . 

D. ConyrniTvity Program Arenas and Comprehensive Work and 
Training Programs 



Title I-B, EOA, sections 121, 122 and 123 are must 
readii^ for every CAA. It provides for the desig- 
nation of Community Program Areas (CPA’s) for the 
purpose of planning and conducting Cosprehensive 
Work and Training Programs (CI'JTP). For each CPA a 
Prime Sponsor (PS) will be designated to receive all 
manpower funds under Section 123. In effect, all OEO 
delegated funds will be funneled by DOL through the 
CWTP prime sponsor* If the CAA*s are to have the 
primary role in community^ manpower programs, it is 
important that CAA*s become Prime Sponsors of CWTP*s. 

OEO and DOL have agreed that a CAA in each CPA will be 
the prime sponsor, unless the CAA chooses not to be, 
or is clearly incapable of the job. In any case where 
exception is taken to the CAA as prime sponsor, check- 
point prot-^dures will be instituted. Details of the 
OEO/DOL agreements are explained fully in OEO Instruc- 
tion 6342-1, dated November 15, 1968. A copy of this 
issuance is provided in Appendix D. 
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A. 



V. ^lAJGR FEDEBALLY Smi^OSED 
!-aZg(3WER PROGSi^ 



United States Training ai»d Eaploys:eat Service (USIES) 

The public ei: 5 )lo>cent service systeia in this country is 
a coinbined Federal-State s^^sten, operated with 100 per- 
cent Federal financing. Until recently, this network 
of State agencies was directed by^ the United States 
S!g)loyEeat Service, an arm of the Bureau of ^loyment 
Security of the U-S. Department of labor. 



As of l^rch 21, 1969, the Secretary of Labor effected 
the reorganization of the Manpower Administration, DOL. 

Ihe new administration established a single new con^onent, 
the U.S. Training and Employment Service (USTES) to" handle 
all emplo 3 ?ment, work— experience and training programs 
that are the responsibility of the Department of Labor. 
USIFS now combines the major program activities of the 
U.S. Enployinent Service and the Bureau of Work-Training 
Programs, (Ihe Bureau of S3g>loyD2ent Security, as well 
as BWT^ was abolished by this reorganization order.) 

In all locally operated manpower programs, DOL delegates 
to the USTES responsibili y for recruitment, screening, 
testing- and referral of clients, as well as job develop- 
ment, job placement and follow— up. Under the newer 
arrangement, USTES will also administer such programs 
as on-the-job training under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act; Mew Careers; Operation Mainstream; 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Work Incentive Programs, 
Apprenticeship Outreach; Concentrated E^loyment Pro- 
grams, and Job Opportunities in the Business Sector, 
with the National Alliance of Businessmen, 



No matter how convenient and attractive an employment 
office may be, it can achieve maximum effectiveness only 
its services are actually utilized by those who most 
need the services. Ihe outreach efforts of a community 
action program have been found to be invaluable in 
involving unemployed individuals in manpower programs, 
individuals who ordinarily would not utilize a local 
Emp lo3nnen t Service office. Employment Service personnel 
may be out— stationed in CAA neighborhood centers and 
other CAA facilities in order to provide their services 



to the poor on a decentralized basis and in conjunct icn with 
the other services available through the Corrmnity Action 
Program. The Department of Labor and CEO agree that these 
programs and the Community Action Program shall be closely 
coordinated at the local level. 

B. Neighborhood Youth Corps Q?¥C) 

The Neighorhood Youth Corps (NYC) was established by Title I-B 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide useful work 
experience opportunity to unemployed youth, especially those 
ages 16 through 21, both in school and our of school. The NYC 
program is administered by the 1‘ianpower Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Its objectives are to ismrove the 
employability cf its snroliees by enabling them to develop 
sound work habits, to learn basic skills, and to acquire a 
record of successful work experience. 

The NYC program for youth enrolled in school is not a major 
element in a community manpower program, because it does not 
directly prepare youth to participate in the labor market. 
However, out -of -school youth constitute one-third of those 
served by NYC, and the program can do much to encourage these 
enrollees to return to school and prepare to enter the labor 
market. 

The Department of Labor and CEO have effected an interagency 
agreement on the NYC program which provides that CAA*s are eli- 
gible sponsors for NYC projects. In development of out-of -school 
projects, NYC Regional Offices will give first consideration to 
those sponsored by a CAA, and in all areas where there is a GAA, 
NYC projects must be coordinated with the CAA. 

At a minimum, this means that all applicants for NYC grants must 
consult the local CAA during the development and operation of a 
NYC project, so that the CAA may determine whether the project 
will be effectively coordinated with other connnunity programs 
providing services to the poor. 
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C. I’iaaTjoyer Developneat and Training Act Q*SIA) l^ograri 



The ?*^apcKi'er Developmeat aad Traiaiag Act (I-3)TA) of 
1962, as amaaded, is another 12 a jor aatloaal resource 
for Eiaaporer training prograns. (^erational responsi- 
bility is assigned to the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretairy of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Within the Department of Labor, the USTES is in charge 
of selection of participants and occupations for all 
training conducted with l-SDTA funds and the pajment of 
training allowances. On-the-job training (OJT) is 
directed by the USIES. Institutional training is 
conducted under the direction of the Office of Voca- 
tional Education, HEW. 

Since 15DTA is a State-Federal effort, operational 
responsibility is delegated to State Employment 
Security agencies and State Offices of Vocational 
Education. 

I 

The State Offices of Vocational Education are responsible 
for the development of programs of Institutional training 
' under M)TA. Inhere public facilities or training cannot be 

. provided (or can be provided elsewhere more inexpensively) , 

HEW may select other training resources. 

, ' Ihere are three basic types of 13DTA. training programs: 

I 

I 1. Institutional 

1 

i 

2. OJT 

3. OJT-Coupled 

a. Institutional training is conducted in classrooms 
or training centers, by public or private agencies. 
Eligible persons who need some type of prevocational 
training before they can profitably pursue occupa- 
tional training are assisted in special classes. 

The local Bnployment Service Office must make a 
determination as to whether or not there is a 
need or demand for the skills in vihich the enrollees 
are to be trained. The State Office of Vocational 
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Education has responsibility for detemlniisg 
how the recocmended training is to be done, 
and by vhon, 

b. On-the-job training is conducted under contract 
agreements between theuSTES and private employers 
or other suitable agencies. Ihe OJT program pro- 
vides learning in an actual work situation and is 
designed to a) provide to unemployed persons the 
skills needed to obtain jobs and b) upgrade the 
skills of the underesE)loyed, to enhance their 
earning ability, or c) provide to worke.s the 
opportunity to train for jobs in industries where 
a manpower shortage exists. 

Persons enrolled in OJT programs receive wages 
froii the employer in accordance with the area’s 
prevailii^ wage levels or with existing union 
agreements. In no case may the trainee be paid 
less than Federal wages. Federal funds 

pay the employer for the cost of training, such 
as suparvision, breakage and waste of material. 

USTES develops many of its own contracts with 
large enployers by direct negotiation. It also 
enters into prime contracts with public or private 
nonprofit agencies, including CAA’s, interested in 
developing OJT programs for small employers. 

Community Action Agencies can obtain such prime 
contracts to obtain funds to enter into sub-contracts 
with local employers for OJT. Ibis offers one of the 
ways for a CAA, to assist in providing vocational 
training in conjunction with other services, as part 
of a canprehensive manpower program. 

i^hether a CAA is the sponsoring agency for an OJT 
program or coordinates CAA. manpower projects with 
an OJT program operated by another organization, 
it can provide supportive services to those in the 
program. 
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The CAA can enlist trainees through outreach, 
provide prevocational training for trainees to 
prepare them for their OJT placements, develop 
an OJT preapprenticeship project as a first step 
in a regular apprenticeship program, and make 
contacts with employers to elicit their interest 
^ participating in such a program. 



Ihe GAA should mal^ sure that braining standards 
are met in any OJT project it undertakes to sponsor 
or helps to develop. The important questions it 
laust answer include the following: Will the 

training gradually increase in complexity to pro- 
vide maximum tra inin g benefit to the trainee? Are 
there evident job opportunities for the trainee 
upoii completion of training? Gan local employers 
develop sufficient expertise to be utilized as 
ongoing training resources? By whom will follow- 
up services be made available to the trainee? 

To the enroloyer? 

c. OJT-coupled projects provide for coupling OJT with 
supplemental or related instruction, as well as 
basic education,, prevocational training, or pre- 
apprenticeship training to fit the training needs 
of the individual. Some OJT“Coupled projects are 
industry-school projects, similar to the regular 
vocational educational programs (four hours in 
school and four hours in OJT, or one week in class 
and one week in OJT), This is an important 
developing aspect of the MDTA program* 



Many CAA*s already administer projects which provide 
supportive services that can be profitably coupled 
with OJT or operate in communities where such services 
are provided. Most poor youth and many adults will 
need one or more of these additional services in order 
chat their on-the-job training placement will be 
successful. 

0. Concentrated Employment Program 

The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) was initiated 
xate in FY 1967 to bring together in one unified effort all 
the various manpot’Zer programs administered by the Department 
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of Labor which can help people in the severest unemploynent 
areas in urban and rural America. 

The Concentrated Eiaployinent Prograia sets up procedures for 
seeking out the disadvantaged unemployed, counseling them 
and providing health and remedial education services and 
manpower trainiiig in order to enable them to find meaningful 
employment. To accomplish this, CEP, under the direction 
of the llanpoiijer Administration of the Department of Labor, 
combines the optimum mix of resources from several separately 
authorized and funded programs into a single project with a 
local sponsor. This concentrates available manpower resources 
on a specifically defined target area so as to produce an 
appreciable effect. Nevertheless, agencies operating in a 
GMIFS area are expected to maintain their efforts in the 
non-CEP parts of the area. 

Sponsorship of a Concentrated Employment Program is presumed 
to lie with the local Counnunity Action Agency . TSie State 
Employment Service, as presumptive deliverer of manpower 
services, is responsible for providing manpower services, 
such as outreach, intake, counseling, referral, follow-up 
and job placement. Department of Labor programs which are 
integrated to achieve the concentration of resources needed 
for a successful CEP include 1®TA, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Operation Mainstream, New Careers, Comprehensive Work and 
Training, Work Incentive (WIN), ES-HEID and the new JOBS 
program. In addition, linicages with programs of other 
agencies are sought to provide a truly comprehensive approach 
to solving complex manpower problems. 

Central to the CEP concept is the emphasis on "no dropouts." 

If a participant is unsuccessful in one phase of the program, 
he will be worked with, coached and encouraged to enroll in 
some other phase. An intensive individual approach is carried 
out through a central intake and orientation center, easily 
accessible to area residents, where registration, counseling 
and testing, development of individual employability plans, 
and orientation will be provided, and from which participants 
will be referred to work and training programs or to permanent 
jobs. 

The center will offer the following supportive services, even 
though in some instances the service may not be located in 
the center: 
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- Intensive, aggressive, and concerted outreach and 
recruitment among the target population. 

- Indivicuai employability planning, developed for each 

including all the steps necessary for total 
preparation for work. 

~ Job orientation with instruction in grooming, health 
habits, job huntxng, budgeting, consumer education and 
work attitudes. 

Continuous counseling and coaching including coaching 
during the first stages of permanent employment so that 
at every point along the way to stabilized emplo3rment 
the individual is given the support he needs in order 
to succeed. 

training and basic and vocational education 
programs adequate to meet the needs of the target 
population. 

- On-the-job training or work experience in employing 
establishments. 

Tj2.nked medical, social and other services operating in 
or near the target areas. Servicing agencies are 
encouraged to outstation personnel at CEP centers or 
’oes.rby facilities to provide services and expedite 
referral for such services . 



Job development and placement services for those who are 
immediately ready for employment and for those who have 
received the required services. Emphasis is placed on 
the development of permanent, competitive job opportunities 
in the private sector. 



Post employment follow-up and recycling of those who fail 
to adjust to their jobs. 



Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 

The JOBS Program is a national effort to get private 
industry to employ and train the hard-core unemployed in 
the nation*s one hundred and twenty-five largest cities. 
Leadership for the program is provided by the National 
Alliance of Businessmen (NAB). The Alliance was formed in 



1968 by a nuE±»er of prorttinent business-industrial leaders, 
at the request of President Johnson, to stinralate nationwide 
efforts by private employers to hire and train the disad- 
vantaged . 

The JOBS program operates nationwide through the eight 
regional offices of the ^lanpower Administration and through 
metropolitan offices in the selected JOBS cities. 

At the national level and in. the JOBS cities, the effort is 
organized around three key executives: an overall director, 
a manager of job procurement and placement, both provided 
by private industry, and a manager of recruiting and govern- 
ment programs (“NAB Manpower Coordinator"), provided by the 
Department of Labor. The manager of job procurement and 
placement obtains commitments frcxm the area businessmen to 
hire and train the recruits. The Department of Labor person 
is the focal point for utilizing the resources of the community 
to recruit hard-core unemployed for marshalling the services 
they need to become employable. 

The Emplo 3 nnent Service is charged with utilizing CEP enroliees 
as a first priority in recruitment for the JOBS program. 

A CAA can easily determine if there is a JOBS program in his 
area from the local Emplo 3 rment Service office. 

A CAA may contract directly with employers to provide the 
supportive services required by JOBS enroliees. Contracts 
of this type can include transportation, day care, job-related 
basic education, etc. Many JOBS employers will not want to get 
involved in these areas, but money for supportive services is 
available. 

Fc Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

Sponsored generally by the State and local Employment 
Service, the Work Incentive Program is designed to coordi- 
nate social service and manpower efforts to expand work and 
training programs for recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDG) and to children of unemployed 
parents (AFDC-UP), WIN participants are expected to receive 
training and other supports from CEP or other EGA I-B programs. 
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G- Model Cities 



The Model Cities Program is designed to demonstrate 
how the environment and general welfare of residents 
of slmn neighborhoods can be substantially improved 
in cities of all sizes and in all parts of the country. 

It calls for a comprehensive attack on social, economic, 
and physical problems through concentration and coordina- 
tion of Federal, State and local public and private efforts. 
The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) is 
the sponsor. 

In FY 1968, planning grants were made to 75 cities to 
undertake comprehensive Model City planning. During 
FY 1969, $200 million in supplemental grants and $100 
million in urban renewal funds will be divided among the 
75 cities to put their plans into operation. In addition, 
a second generation of about 75 cities will be awarded $12 
million in comprehensive planning grants during FY 1969. 

One of the primary goals of the Model Cities Program is 
to reduce unemployment and underemplo 3 rment so that all 
Model Neighborhood residents can maintain a decent standard 
of living through sufficient, dependable incomes. The 
Model Cities Program must provide maximum opportunities to 
employ residents in all phases of the program and enlarge 
opportunities for work and training. 

CAA.*s having Model Cities within their target areas are 
urged to coordinate closely with the Model Cities Director. 
The CAA should have representation on Model Cities Planning 
Committees and may also develop agreements with Model Cities 
to dovetail CAA/Model Cities components such as outreach and 
day care. 



H. Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, provides OEO 
with the opportunity of stimulating the provision of manpower 
services for the poor in several ways. These have been discussed 
in Section I, of this booklet. In addition, under Title I-A, OEO 
administers^' the Job Corps, with an annual enrollment of 30,000- 
35,000 young men and women. Title I-B funds delegated to the 

Z/ As of July 1, 1969, administrative responsibility for the Job 
Corps will be given to the Department of Labor, by order of the 
President. 



O 
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Department of Labor are used primarily for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, the Concentrated Employment Program, and the 
JOBS program. Some I-B funds are directed by Labor into 
Operation Mainstream and New Careers projects across the 
country. 

Under Title I-D of EOA, funds are available for the Special 
impact Programs, aimed at alleviation of chronic unemplo 3 ?ment . 

In 1969 these funds were split between OEO, DOL, and the Small 
Business Administration, with each agency directing a small 
number of local p’"ogram grants. 

Since joblessness and inadequate income characterize the 
poor wherever they are found, many local CAA*s have developed 
some form of manpower services in their Community Action 
programs, under Title II funding. In early 1969 approximately 
300 local CAA*s were reported to have included manpower functions 
in their programs, ranging from one-man units to seek jobs for 
individuals to full-blown comprehensive programs providing for 
recruitment, screening and diagnostic services, pre-vocational 
training, basic education, skill training, job develo’^ment and 
placement. 

On a more limited scale, other OEO funds are used to stimulate 
manpower services for two special groups of citizens, agricultural 
migrants and American Indians. Usually these services are built 
into broad-gsiiged community programs - in contrast to a specific 
manpower project - to provide basic educational, health, and 
economic assistance to migrants, to assist them to "leave the 
stream" and settle into steady dependable employment. With some 
project exceptions, OEO services to American Indians are family 
and community-oriented with accents on education, pre-vocational 
and vocational training, and economic development. Funding of 
this migrant worl< is through EOA, Title III-B; the Indian programs 
through II-B. 

Two special programs within the wide range of services stimulated 
by OEO merit mention. These are described below. 

1. Opportunities Industrialization Centers 

The OIC program, patterned after a model first developed 
in Philadelphia, emphasizes minority group leadership 
(primarily Negro, often clergymen) and extensive use of 
volunteer and industry assistance to recruit unemployed 
workers who ordinarily have not been attracted to public 
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agency programs, to provide thsza with icotivational 
and basic work orientation in a "feeder^* centar aryi 
occupational training in skill developaent centers, 
and to arrange placeisent with coopera tii^ ecssloysrs* 
Regular KDIA funds, ^SDIA-ES) non^, and national 
unapportioned funds, plus Office of Econoralc 

Opportunity funds, are now supporting operations 
of QIC's in the IS cities listed below. Part of 
these funds are being channeled to the OIC’s 
throng the local coEEiuaity action agency. Addi- 
tional QIC's in other cities are receiving finsnclal 
support as part of Concentrated fksplo^isent Frograxas 
or directly from the local CcHisnmity Action Agency 
or other local sources - 



Arkansas : Little Rock 

California : Los Angeles, Menlo Park 

District of Coluoibia : Washington 

Florida : Jacksonville 

Minnesota : l^inneapolis 

Nebraska : Ciaaha 

New Jersey : Camden 

(Kiio : Cincinnati 

Qklehoina : Qklahonja City 

Pennsylvania : Erie, Harrisburg, Phiiadelphia. 

Texas : Dallas 

Virginia : Roanoke 

Washington : Seattle 

West Virginia : Qiarleston 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee 



OEO does not anticipate having funds for any new 
QIC programs in FY 1970 . Uiis program is listed 
as a resource of ideas, experience, and possible 
technical assistance to the local CAA's, 



NOTE: 



2, Operation SER 



1ji€i Operation SEErprograsi^ deveioped ty sajor Spanisli*“ 
Ajserican organizations, seeks to develop rjanpower 
program activities vliich focus particularly on the 
Spanish-^erican mino rity, and includes some direct 
P“^*^-cipation by Spanish-^erican organizations them- 
selves. Ihe Operation SER staff, which develops pnd 
provides technical assistance for such programs, is 

y suppoTi-ed by the Orrice of Economic Opportunity 
and the Department of Labor. 

^sration SER is found in 11 major urban areas, largely 
rn the Southsvest, with large concentrations of Spanish- 
Merican population. In these cities it has developed, 
or IS in process of developing manpower programs (either 
es an identifiable part of established programs or as 
additio^l separate programs) to provide information, 
work orientation, literacy and skills training, and 
placement assistance services geared particularly to 
Spamsn— Americans . Ihe following states and cities 
are involved: 

Arizona : Phoenix 

Califor nia : Bay Area, Los Angeles, Santa Ana 

and San Diego 
Colorado ; Denver 
New Mexico : Albuquerque 

Texas : Corpus Christ!, El Paso, Houston 

and San Antonio 



NOTE: No new SER programs are contemplated by OEO in FY 1970. 



Economi c Development Administration (Department of Commerce) 

The Public X<7orks and Economic Development Act of 1965 is 
designed to promote economic growth in those areas desig- 
^ted as having substantial, persistent unemployment, low 
incomes, or high outmigration. 



"kJ ^crvice, ^mplo 3 mient, Rehabilitation 



Ifee purpose oi this progran is to bring new industry, 
or to expand existing plants, thereby creating new znd 
penaanent jobs for the disadvantaged of the designated 
area. 

In the designated areas, the following foms of assistance 
are available under EDA: 

1. Grants and loans of 50 to 80 percent for public 
works and facilities which foster econanic uevelcp- 
r:ent. 

2. Low-cost loans to business firms for expansion or 
establishment of new plants, 

3. Technical assistance grants for studies designed 
to uncover needs or solutions to industrial 
development problems or to make available needed 
expertise to the area. 

4. Grants of 75 percent of the cost of planning or 
administering local economic development programs. 

A prerequisite to any form of assistance is the 
constitution of a local committee to formulate an 
Overall Economic Development Plan (OEBP). 

5. 13)TA grauts of 100 percent of the cost of training 
or retraining residents of an area designated for 
redevelopment. Such grants are contingent upon 
linkages to economic developnent programs and are 
funded under Section 241, M)TA. Funds are not 
apportionable among the states. 

Since one of the major objectives of the EDA program 
is to provide the unen 5 >loyed and underemployed with 
jobs, EDA requires beneficiaries of EDA assistance to 
assure job preference to the locally unemployed or under- 
employed. EDA, therefore, has a continuing interest in 
training as a tool to furcher its objectives. 

Other potential funding resources are listed in 
Appendix A by program title and sponsoring agency. 



CHECKLIST F(Hl C0QRgm4TE:G RESOURCES FOR PRQg^S 



•gie lists which follow can be used as a guideline for 
g u r u A y? ng resouTceSj both local and federal^ in se*-tisg 
up or monitoring a comprehensive manpower program. Many 
of the agencies listed will be able to contribute parts 
of a coordinated program. However, none can be expected 
to plan, staff and operate an entire program. 

Resources are presented under the program element for 
\diich they should prove most useful. 



Outreach and Recruitment 

CAA Neighborhood Service Centers and Eniplo^ment Centers 

State Employment Service, including their Youth Opportunity 
Centers and Rural Mobile Units 

Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) ** selected cities 

Welfare Departments 

Schools 

Private Social Service Agencies 
Police and Courts 

Local Nei^borhood Organizations and Churches 
Intake and Assessment 

CAA Neighborhood Service Centers and Employment Centers 
Schools (for Dropouts) 

Conmninity Centers 
Public Housing 

State Employment Services, including their Rural and 
Mobile Units 

Youth Opportunity Centers 
Opportunities Industrialization Center 



Settlesnent Hoiises 



WcXfur’'^ . '3pa3T tsnents 

Other Private Social Service Agencies 

Prg^ocia*;lo 2 iaX . Xraiiii r-» 

i;as 2 .c Educ*. 'liOi; .rograin*? - Schools and Universities 
*^tle ixl, Elessn . _i.-y and Secondary Sducatiop Act of 3985 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 

IJanpower Development and Training Act (local ES) 

Community Action Program (Titles II and III-B, Economic 
Opportunity Act) 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

Supportive Services 

CAA Neighborhood Centers 

Private Social Agencies 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Medical Associations 

Neighborhood Health Centers 

State Snployment Service 

Welfare Department (City and State) 

Farm Associations 

husinesSj Indus trial , Union Groups 
S kill Training 
Community Colleges 



Schools 



Private Vocational Schools 

Eiiiployers* (,ot Union) Training or Educational Prcg 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Technical Institutes 
Skill Centers 

Private Agencies (CAA, YK€A, etc.) 

][ndigenox2S Groups (QIC, Blazer Council, etc.) 

Work Sti2dy Programs (Vocational Education Act) 
Tribal Councils 
Civil Service 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

Job Development 

Emplo3^inent Service 

CoDHnunity Action Agency 

National Alliance for Businessmen 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

Economic Development Agencies 

Management Consultant Firms 

Union Research Divisions 

Trade Associations 

Urban Coalition 



Farm Associations 



chamber of Coznerce 



Personnel ^lanagers Association 

G. Job Placement 

CAA. Neighborhood Service Centers 

Eiaployment Service and their Youth Opportunity Centers 

Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies 

Civil Service Personnel Office 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

Newspaper Ads donated by newspapers, civic groups, etc. 

Urban League 

Unions 

Private, nonprofit employment programs 
Trade Associations 
Employer Groups 
Businessmen's Clubs 

H. Follow-Up 

CAA Neighborhood Service Centers 
Opportunities Industrialization Center 
Volunteers 
Placement Personnel 

Youth Opportunity Centers and Emplo3nnent Services 
Private Social Agencies 
Professional Counselors 
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See listings under Job Development and Job Placement. 

J. Self-Svaluation and Feedback 

Local or nearby Colleges, Universities 

Professional Volunteers from Private Social Agencies, 
Business s Industry 

Neighborhood resident groups, advisory councils, etc. 
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A?PE5®IX A 



Federally Sponsored Manpower-Related Programs 
Office of Economic Qpportuaity 



Program Title 


Administered By 


Community Action Program 
(Manpower Services} 
Economic Opportunity A.ct 
Title II 


Conmunlty Action Pregram 


Manpower Research and Demon- 
stration Program 
Economic Opportunity Act, 
Title II, Section 232 


CAP, Research and Demonstration 
Division 


American Indian Program 

Economic Opportunity Act, 
Title II, Sec. 221, 222 


CAP, Indian Division 


Job Corps 

Economic Opportunity Act, 
Title I 


Job Corps 


Assistance to Migrants and 

Seasonal Farm Workers and 
their Families 
Economic Opportunit 3 ^ Act, 
Title III-B 


CAP, Migrant Division 


Special Impact Programs 

Economic Opportunity Act, 
Title I-D, Sec. 151 

Department of Labor 


CAP, Economic Development Branch 

Policy and Evaluation Division 


Concentrated Employment Program 


Office of the Manpower 

Administrator ) 


National Apprenticeship Program 
National Apprenticeship Act 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, Manpower 
Adminis tra ti on 



A-1 



Department of Labor (Cont*d) 



Program Title 


Administered Bv 


ISoited States Training and En5>loyinent 
Service Program, (Including 
Human Resoinrce Development, 
apprenticeship information 
centers (with BAT), Farm Labor 
Service and veterans enq>loyziient 
service (with Veterans Si 5 )loyment 
Service) . 

Wagner-Peyser Act 


^fanpower Ad?7>-?T>i- 

stration 


Manpower Development and Training, 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 
Title II 


Manpower Admini- 
stration 


- Institutional Training 
Program 


Manpower Training, 
Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational 
Education, Office 
of Education, HEW 


“ Or-the-Job Training Program 


Manpower Admini- 
stration 


- Coupled Institutional and 
OJT Program 


Manpower Admini- 
stration; 

Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational 
Education, HEW 


- Experimental and Demonstration 
Program Title I, MDTA 


Office of Special 
Manpower Programs, 
Office of Manpower 
Adminis tra tor 



PepartEient of labor (Cont'd) 



Program Title 



Administered By 



- ISanpower Problems 



Office of J&npcsFer 
Research, Office of 
the Maiq>ower Administrator 



Research Program 
Title I, 13TA 



CoEEnmity Work and Training 



Manpower Administration 



Program, Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act Title I-B, 

Section 121 (a) (3) (4) 

(Operation Mainstream and 
New Careers) 

Nei^borhood Youth Corps Manpower Administration 

Economic Opportunity Act, 

Title I-B, Section 123 (a) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Special Ir 5 )act Program Office of the l^npower 

Economic Opportunity Act, Administrator 

Title I-D, Section 151 

Work Incentive Program, Manpower Administration 

Social Security Act, (in cooperation with 

Title 17 the Social and Rehabili 



tation Service, HEW) 




Bureau of Recruiting and 
Examining, Regional 
Office 



Civil Service Commission 
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Departzsent of Coozierce 



Prograa Title 



Adniiiisterad By 



o 

ERIC 



Public TJorks and Economic 
Development Program 
Public Works and 
Economic Development Act; 
Jfenpower Development and 
Training Act, Title II, 
Section 241 



Economic Development 
Administration 



Departpent of Healthy Education, and Welfare 



Adult Basic Education 
Title III, Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
Act, as amended 



Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational and 
Library Programs, 
Office of Education 



Manpower Development and 
Training Act, Institu- 
tional Training Prograsa 
Coupled Institutional and 
OJT Program 



Vocational and Technical 
Education Programs 
Vocational Education 
Act; George-Barden and 
Smith-Hughes Acts; 

Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act, (Appalachian States 
only) 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act 



Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational and 
Library Programs, 
Office of Education 
(in cooperation with 
Maiqjower Administra- 
tion, USBL) 

Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational and 
Library Programs, 
Office of Education 



Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration 
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Bepartmeat of Eea ldi, Sducation, gnd Welfare fCost*d> 

^ogran Title Admf -postered By 

Work Incentive ^ogram. Social and Rehabilitation 

Security Act, Service, Assistance 

^ Paviuents AdrtLnistration 

(in cooperation with the 
IJanpower Adsiinistration, 
BSBL) 

Departgient or Housing and Urban Bevelonsseat 



Low-Rent Public Housing 

Program, IJ.S. Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended 

Model Cities Program 

Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Dervelopsent 
Act of 1965, Title I 

Relocation Assistance Program 
Housing Act of 1949, Title I 

Urban Planning Assistance 
Program; Housing Act of 
1954, as amended. Section 
701 

Ccmiminity Renewal Program 
Housing Act of 1949, 

Title I, Section 103 (d) 

Concentrated Code Enforcement 
Program; Housing Act of 
1949, Section 117 

Neighborhood Facilities 

Program; Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, 
Section 703 



Housing Assistance Adminis- 
tration 

Model Cities Administration 



Office of Co^Hunitv 
Developnent 

Office of Planning 
Standards and 
Coordination, Metro- 
politan Development 

Renewal Assistance 
Adminis tration 



Renewal Assistance 
Adminis tration 

Renewal Assistance 
Adminis tration 
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Pepart=:!aat of and Urban P^velop:zgnt (Cont*d) 



rrogran Title 

Urban Eene^sal Rehabilitation 
Projects; Housing Act of 
1949, as anandedy 
Section 110(c) 

J^eighborhcod Centers Pilot 
Progran; Basic source: 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, Section 
703, Funds from OH), HEST 
and USDL funnel into the 
Pilot Program. 

Department of Agriculture 

Agricultural Conservation 
Program, Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act 
of 1936 

Food Assistance Programs for 
the Heedy and Children in 
School , inc lading 

National School Lunch 
Program, National School 
Lunch Act, as amended 



Administered By 

Renesial Assistance 
Adminis tra t ion 



Adjainistered by 

Secretariat composed 
of USDL, HEL% OEO and 
HUD; chaired by HUD 



Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service 



Consumer and Marketing 
Service 



Food Stamp Program, Food 
Stamp Act of 1964; as 
amended 

Cozmnodity Donation Program, 
Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1949 



Special Milk Program, School 
Breakfast Program, and Food 
Service Equipment Program for 
Low Income Area Schools 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 



i?eparti:::eat of Agri.culture (Cont*d) 



Prograr; Title 


Admin-i stered By 


Cooperative Extension Service, 
Snith-Laver Act of 1914, as 
airended 


Cooperative Extension 
Service 


Technical Action Panels 
Executive Order 11307 
Secretary's i&norandum 1610 
Chairman's Instruction No. 
67-55 


Chaired by: 

Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration (Statewide) 

FEA, Soil Conservation 
Service and Agricultural 
Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service 
(Countywide) 


Rural Housing Loans 

Title V, Housing Act of 
1949 


Fanners Home Administration 


Operating and Real Estate Loans 
Consolidated Fanners 
Home Administration Act 
of 1961, as amended. 

Title Hi 


» If tt 


Cooperative Work and Training 
Program of National Forest 
Lands, Agriculture Agencies 
Act of 1862 and Cooperative 
Funds Act of 1914 


Forest Service 


Cooperative Program for 
Protection and Management 
of State, County, and 
Privately Owned Forest Lands, 
including 


II II 


Cooperative Fire Control, 
Clarke McNary Act of 1924 


II n 


Forest Pest Control, Forest 
Pest Control Act of 1947 


II II 



Deparfci::eat of Agriculture (Coat*d) 
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Program Title 

Cooperative Tree Planting, 

Clarke KcIJary Act of 1924 

Cooperative Foresr I'lanagement 

and Processing, Cooperative 
Forest Management Act of 1950 

Assistance to States in Tree 
Planting, Agricultural 
Act of 1956, Title IV 

General Forestry Assistance, 

Agricultural Organic Act of 
1962 



Administered By 
Forest Service 



II 



II 



II 



II II 



Rural Electric and Telephone Rural Electrification 

Organizations, Rural Administration 

Electrification Act of 1936 

Resource Conservation and Development Soil Conservation Service 
Program, Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962 



Department of Interior 



Employment Assistance 

Adult Vocational Training 
Act, as amended 

National Manpower Development 
Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Manpower Development 

Division, Water Pollution 
Control Administration 
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APPSiDIX B 



Suggested ^iiniousi CAA Manpower Library 

1. CAP-OEO ^fesorartduiu #84, dated June 10, 1968. 

OEO/DOL Mesaorandum of Agreement. 

2. CAMPS Issuances Nos. 69-1, 69-2, 69-3 , 69*4, 69-5 and 
69-6. Also 70-1 and 70-2. 

3. Economic Opportunity Act and Amendments. 

4. Organizing Communities for Action . OEO Handbook, 
February 1968. 

5. GAP-OEO Instruction 6342-1, dated November 15, 1968. 
OEO/DOL Agreements on Implementation of Title I-B, 
Economic Opportunity Act^ Sections 121, 122, 123. 

6. Job Development for the Hard-to-Smploy . U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administration, June 1968. 

7. Handbook for Sponsors 1967 , U. S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, 
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AP?E!a>IX c 



OEO A!a) POOL REGIOiaL OFFICES 
OEO REGIONAL ll^?PCWER SPECIALISTS 



Miss Buth Cubero 

Regional Z‘Ianpower Specialist 

OEO Northeast Region X 

120 Church Street 

New York, New York 100 q7 

AC 212 264-1943 



Mr. Harold M. Bailin 
Regional Manpower Specialist 
OEO Mid-Atlantic Region II 
Marsh Building 
1832 M Street, NW. 
Washington, DcC. 20506 

AC 202 382-2580/7529 



Mr. Robert Clark 
Regional Manpower Specialist 
OEO Southeast Region III 
730 Peachtree Street, ME. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

AC 404 526-3277 



Mr. Eugene Turner 
Regional Manpower Specialist 
OEO Great Lakes Region IV 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 



Mr. William L. Blakley 
Regional Manpower Specialist 
OEO Southwest Region V 
Lowich Building, 4th Floor 
314 West 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

AC 512 475-5844 



lir. Kelly Mudd 

Regional Manpower Specialist 
OEO North Central Region VI 
Federal Office Building 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

AC 816 374-5585 



^ * Robert Lof aso 

Regional Manpower Specialist 

OEO Western Region VII 

100 McAllister Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

AC 415 556-8872 



AC 312 353-6123 



DOL RE€IO!iAL !*!^ffOHER ADM325ISTRATOSS 



Chainnan 



Ilr. William B. Lewis 
Regional ^laiipower Adm. , 2 *?A. 
U,S. Dept, of Labor 
Room 1907B, J.F. Kennedy FOB 
Boston, ^2ass. 02203 

AC 617 223-7248 

J. Terrell Whitsitt 
Regional ^npower Adm. , 

U.S. Dept, of Labor 

Room 912, 341 Ninth Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 

AC 212 971-7564 

Ihr. Morris Riger 
Regional Manpower Adm., MA 
U.S. Dept, of Labor 
Room 839, Vanguard Bldg. 

1111 20th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

AC 202 386-6016 

Mr. William U. Norwood, Jr. 
Regional Manpower Adm., IfA. 
U.S. Dept, of Labor, Rm. 740 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

AC 404 526-3267 



Mr. Let^;is F. Nicolini 
Regional Ifenpower Adm., MA 
U.S. Dept, of Labor, Pvm. 2402 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, in.inois 60604 

AC 312 353-4258 



Jurisdiction 



Region 1 - Boston 
Conn. , ?*feine 
•*^ss., Vermont 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 



Region II - New York 
New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



Region I±I - Wash., D.C. 
Del., Md. 

North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



Region IV - Atlanta 
Ala., Fla., Ga. 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



Region V - Chicago 
111., Ind. 

Ky., Mich. 

Minn., Ohio 
Wisconsin 
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Chairssan 

¥j[. William S. Harris 
Regiostal Manpower Ada., ¥A 
U.S. Dept, of Labor, Rm. 3000 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

AC 816 374-3796 

Me, William T. Bailey 
Regional Manpower Adm, , M4 
U.S, Dept, of Labor, Rm, 324 
411 North Akard Street 
3>allas, Texas 75201 

AC 214 749-3671 

Mr, Kenneth C. Robertson 
Regional Manpower Adm, , MA 
U.S. Dept, of Labor, Rm, 10064 
San Francisco, Calif. 96102 

AC 415 556-7414 

Mr. Horace Holmes 
D.C. l^npower Adm. 

District Building, Room 220 
14th 6c E Streets, JiSH, 
XJashington, D.C, 2G004 

AC 202 629-3663 



Jurisdiction 

Region VI - Kansas City 
Colo., Iowa, Kansas 
Mo., Mont., Neb. 

N. Dak., S, Daki 
Utah, Wyoming 



Region VII - Dallas 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Okla., Texas 



Region VIII - San Francisco 
Ariz., Calif., Idaho 
Nev,, Or eg. Wash. 

Alaska, Hawaii 
Trust Territory 



Washington, D.C, 
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OFHCE OF ECONOMIC 

mnmiNiry 

executive OfflCE OF THE PRBBBfT 
WASHMG70N, D.C 20506 



I Type of Issuance 

OEO Instruct ion 

Subject 

PfiOGRAMS (WORK AKD TRAIHIKG) 



OF TITI£ I-B 



CAP 

0 



REFERENCE ; 

APPUCABTT.TTy « 

PDRPOSE 



Transmitted by CAP Announcement 68-15 
Delegation Memorandum of Agreement (Ci Memo 84) 

All Community Action Agencies 



Nunber 

j342>l 

Date 

November 15, 1968 
Office af Kmmy Respcnsibili^ 

Distribution 
M. N6, NIO- S(T j) 



been signS% the Dlr^tor OEo’ of Labor has 

terms of thifdelegS^ ^pproved by the President. Under the 

prime spoaeors of CompreLnsi-je generally be the 

Manpower services will be provided local! Programs in their communities. 

Employment Services Thp<,r!«- locally for these programs by the State 

of these agencies to handle thesf^ograS? subject to the ability and interest 

at^ef±TlT^°of°i ^SSerld is attached. Also 

Labor, after coordination with OEO des^'b Order issued by the Department of 
Work and Training Programs (CWT^’™dcr^h°^ the Deration of the Comprehensive 
want to pay speefal aSe"t^,^^,^Lcu^^^ 

4, B. aiscussion of prime sponsorship in paragraph 

on how this should be bought aLut. The^ri^ considerable local flexibility 
its main efforts on planning and coord-iTw»V^ ponsor is expected to concentrate 
progPa^. aXthoush iS 

Specialists stand ready to give CAA*s needed infom«tion 




Attachments 

*Except in-school uyc (see paragraph B.V.c) 



Community Action Program 
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TUce f urtSier nooce pzaisu^t to 

t3yi sotboxity contained In and subject to 
tbajPiisdUctlon confeired upon Uie 
exzl Boyer CoTnmlssk>a hy sections 7 and 
15 of the Katuial GftS Act and the Oxn- 
mls8k>n*!s roles of pxacUce and piocedtne* 
a heulna 'vUl be held vithoot further 
notice before the Commission on this 
aj^^hc&tion if no protest or petition to 
Interrene is filed iTithln the time xeq[uiied 
if the Commission on its own re- 
view cf the matter £nds ^hat a erant of 
th e certidcate is required by the public 
convenience an^l necessity. Xf a protest 
or petition for leave to intervene is timely 
filed, or i* the Commission its own 
33 X>tion bdieves that a formal hearing is 
required, further notice of sudi he a rin g 
will be duly ^vem 

Under the procedure herein provided 
for, unless otherwise advised, it will be 
urmecessaxy for Applicant to appear or 
be represented at the hearing. 

Kekketh F. Pluxb. 

Actmg Stexetary. 

IF:r. Doc. 65 - 12307 ; Filed. Oct. 9 . 1968 ; 

6:45 aL3S.| 



INTERAEENCY TEXTILE 
ADMiNISTiUTIVE CGMiMEE 

CERTAIN COTTON TEXHLES AND 
COTTON TEXTIiS PRODUaS PRO- 
DUCED OR MANUFACTURED IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

Levels of Restraint 

OcroBEK 4. 1968. 

On January 11# 1968. there was pub- 
lished in the Fedezal Bscxstez (33 FJt. 
430) a letter dated December 27. 1967, 
from the Chainnan cf the President's 
Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee to 
the Commissioner of Customs, establish- 
ing levels of restraint applicable to cer- 
tain spedfied categories cf cotton tex- 
tiles and cotton textile products, pr^ 
duced or manufactured in the Republic 
of Korea and exported to the United 
States during the 12-month period be- 
ginning January 1. 1968. As set forth in 
that letter, the levels of restraint are 
subject to adjustment pursuant to that 
provision of the bilateral cotton textile 
agreement of December 11, 1967. between 
the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Korea, which pro- 
vides that within the aggregate and ap- 
plicable group limits, limits on certain 
categories may be exceeded by not more 
than five (5) percent. The aforemen- 
tioned letter also provided that any such 
adjustment in the levels of restraint 
would be made to the Commissioner of 
Customs by letter from the Chairman of 
the Interagency Textile Administrative 
CcmimiUce. 

Accordingly, there is publl^ed below 
a letter of October 4, 1968, from the 
Chairman of the Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee to the Com- 
missioner of Chist(mis Increasing the level 



NOTICES 

of xestialnt s^^llcable to cot^tcc textile 
products in cafegoiry 49. at the request 
of the Govemment of "he Ro^ablic of 
Korea and pursuant to the provisions of 
tte bHateral agreement reiened to above, 
for the 12-month period which b^^n on 
January 1, 1968. 

SxasixT IJEHim, 
ChaxmoTi, Inleragaicp T e^c i i lc 
Adznijizstrctwc Com m i tte e, 
and Deputy Assistant Secrc- 
tcry for SasCnsrces, 

ASS2SXJL2CT SECXETA2T OF COSOCZZCZ 

XicrzxiccxcT ^TVjljzzx Adxixzszzajtix 

COXSOXTXE 

ComassiojssjL or OcsiOics, 

Depcjtniesit of thcTrccszsry, 

WcshiTxyion, PjC. 20226. 

C jiobee 4. 1958. 

Dtjlz CoscaossiOKza: On December 27. 
1967. the Chairman of the Frendenrs Cahlnet 
Textile AATtsosy Committee, directed you to 
prohibit entry ol cotton textiles and cotton 
textile products !a certain specified cate- 
gories. produced or manuTactartd in the 
Bcpublic of Korea, and exported to the United 
States on or alter January 1. 1968. In excess 
of the designated levels of restialnv. The 
Chairman further advised you tlxat In the 
event that there were ai^ adjustments^ In 
the levels of restraint you would be so In- 
formed by letter from the Chairman 
of the Interagency Textile Administrative 
Committee. 

Under the terms of the Long-Term Ar- 
rangement Begptrdlng International Trade 
In Cotton Textiles done at Geneva on F^ru- 
ary 9. 1962, pursuant to paragraph seven (7) 
of the bilateral cotton textile agreement of 
December il. 1967. between the Governments 
of the United States and the Bepub'dc of 
Korea. In accordance with the procedures 
outlined In Kxecutlve Order 11052 cf Sep- 
tember 28. 1952. as amended by Executive 
Order 11214 of April 7. 1965. and under the 
terms of the aforementioned directive of 
December 27, 1967. the level of restraint pro- 
vided in that directive for cotton textile 
pioducU In Cat^oiy 49, produced or manu- 
factured in the SepubUc of Korea and ex- 
ported to the Uzdted States during the period 
beginning January 1. 1968. and extending 
through December 31. 1968. Is hereby 
amended, to be effective as soon as possible, 
as follows: 



Amended Level of 

Category iZ-monCt restraint 

49 dozen— 27, 563 



The actions with respect to the Gov- 
ernment of the Benublic of Korea and with 
respect to Imports of cotton textiles and cot- 
ton textile products from the Hepubllc of 
Korea have been determined by the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee 
to Involve foreign affairs functions of the 
United States. Therefore, the directions to 
the Commissioner of Customs being necessary 
to the Implementation of such actions, fall 
within the foreign affairs exception to the 
notice provisions of 6 U.S.C. 553 (Supp. Z7. 



*The term "adjustments” refers to those 
provisions of the bilateral cotton textile 
agreement of Dec. 11. 1967. between the 
Governments of the United States and the 
Eepubllc of Korea which provide In part 
that within the aggregate and applicable 
group limits, limits on certain categories may 
be exceeded by not more than five (5) per- 
cent; for the limited carryover of short falls 
In certain categories to the next agreement 
yean and for administrative airangemeuts. 
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196S-66). This letter wHl be published in 
the Wrrwrjr. BZSSSZXX. 

EIncertf j yolfcs. 

SrajcxxT KcBscza. 

Ckdnasn, Jmeragescy TesHle Ad~ 
sninisiraiive Committee, end Dep~ 
stfy Assistcsit Secretary for 
Besorsxcex. 

|FR- Doc. 68-12334; FUetS. OcL 9. 1966; 

Z'M am.) 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTiJNmf 

SECRETARY OF LABOR 
DelegoHon of AulhoriHes 

1- TTie Dfi^tion of Authorities dated 
lAztch 10, 1967. end approved by the 
Frcrident March 14. 1967 (32 FJt. 4588) 
is bei^y resdnded. 

2- Fursuant to section 602(d) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. the powers 
of the Director under TlUc I. Part B 
(Work and Training for Youth and 
Adults) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act are hereby ddegated to the Secretary 
of Labor except for reservations sped- 
fied in this ddegation- The powers of 
the Director under sections 602. 603. 604. 
and 611 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act are also ddegated to the Secretary 
of Labor to the extent he deems nece^ 
sary or appropriate for carrying out his 
functions in exercising his powers und€r 
Title I. Par^ B. Ail powers hereby dele- 
gate shall be exerdsed in accordance 
with the following par^raphs. 

3. The Director will retain and exer- 
cise the following authority under Title 
I-B: 

(a) Concurrent authority under sec- 
tion 123 as needed for the purpose of as- 
sisting projects of the type known as 
Foster Grandparents Programs; 

(b) Concurrent authority under sec- 
tion 127 as needed for the purpose of 
assisting pilot projects; 

(c) Sole authorifer to establish, in con- 
sultation with the (Commissioner for So- 
cial Security, the criteria for low Income 
under section 125; and 

(d) Such other authority as Is needed 
to cany out his responsibilities under the 
act. including authority to conduct 
overall planning, programing and budg- 
eting operations and controls and to 
evaluate overall program effectiveness 
and to assess program impact and to 
perform program monitoring functions 
as needed. 

4. The delegated powers shall be ad- 
ministered by a single staff within the 
Department of Labor. Th^ may be re- 
del^ated by the Secretary with or with- 
out authority for further redele^tlon. 

5. In communities served by commu- 
nity action agencies, the community ac- 
tion agency shall be the -prime sponsor 
for all work-training projects. Excep- 
tions to this policy may be made for com- 
pelling prorram reasons after consulta- 
tion between the staffs of the OfBce of 
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NOTICS 



Scanocalc Qppoilsnily ar>d 

xncct of Labor. Ksagreeamits be 

resolred j<^Uy by the Director arid tbe 

Secrelary. 

O. In co cn z nma iilis serred by conrsm- 
nity acUoQ agencies. proj«i parlidpanls 
be sd e d tt i by tbe cocmncrity ac- 
tion accnpy or 11$ dc^e$ale at^crsccs, ox 
to ccopexalire arranccasccts 
betsreen the consmnnity acticn accccy 
and Ibe UjS. ^p2pyn:cxt &mcje. 

7. In adtStioD. Ibe d^caleu poiress 
5ball be exercised ponsuant to snch mem- 
oianda of agreement as have been or 
shall be agreed to bclarcen the ascncies. 
Aerecfficnts shall be cendnded dcHninj; 
the j^atnre and cbicclares of the pio- 
aJ^iinsw criteria fer proaram eralualion. 
and other policy matl^ of fimdamcnlal 
importance. "Wbexe OEO reserves pmr- 
eis of conoOTcncc in eZic derdopment of 
more detailed politics or in the applica- 
tion of polities in spetif c r^-^g under 
such aareernGils. ananscmcnls Trill be 
mad e for promptly rcsolring any Ques- 
tions that may arise before any 
action is iahen by the Sccrdaiy. 

_ S- Ail c^sexaiins infonn^on, evalua- 
tion 7^oils« and other data concerning: 
the pzoarams adminislered under the 
dtiejated penrers dial! be fietiy ex- 
changed betTreen the Director and the 
Secretary pursuant to section 6[>2<dl of 
the Act. 

Brsra&ro 2tL Hs2Drrfc« 

Acting Director^ 

0£lce oj Economic Opportunity. 
Arcusr 2, 19B3. 

Approved: October 2, 19B8. 

ImfDOr B- JOHJCSON, 

Pres^^ient of the United Stales. 

IFJl. Doa CS-32317; ?!!Icd. Oct. 9. 19C3; 

8:40 ajzn.] 



SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

iFlIe Xo. 2-3909] 

B5F CO. 

Order Suspending Trading 

OCT03EE 4. I9B8. 

The capital stock c66% cents par 
value) and the 5% percent convertible 
subordinated debentures due I9B9 of 
BSP Co. being listed and registered on 
the American Stock Exchange, and such 
capital stock being listed and registered 
on the Philaddphia-Baltimore-Wash- 
Ington Stock Exchange pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934; and all other securities of BSP CO. 
being traded otherwise than on a na- 
tional securities exchange; and 
It appearing to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that the summary 
suspension of trading in such securities 
on such exchanges and otherwise than 
on a national securities exchange Is re- 
quired in the public Interest and for the 
protection of Investors: 



ef is orde red. Pursuant to sections 15 
Cc)C5> arid 194^c4l cf the Seeznities 
Er c hang e Ax^of 1934. that trading In the 
stid capllal ^ock on sutii crd:anges and 
£n the debentures on the Amciicaa Slock 
Bxtiiange. and Iradizus olhersrise 
on a zmliccral securities be 

summarily suspeiaded. this order to be 
elective ioi the period October 7. 1953 
throng October 16. 1963. bolh dales 
Intiutive. 

By the CorerAss^tm. 

fSEU.1 OzrrxL Ll DuBcisl 

ScxrcUiry. 

IPSL Doc, CS-32337: 3PC«d. Oct 9. ISCS; 
8:47 am.] 

|?UJe 2So 

MOUNTAIN STATES DEVELOPMENT 
CO. 

Order Suspending Trodiag 

O c To rz a 4. 1963. 

The common slock. 2-ccnl par value, 
of Mountain Slates Development Co. 
bting listed and reprtered on the Salt 
lahe Stock Exchange pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Secimtics Exchange Act 
of 1934 and all other securities of Moun- 
tam Slates lOevtiopment Co. bring traded 
olhcradsc than on a national securities 
cxckzji^c: and 

It appearing to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commisrion tliat the summary 
su^penrion of trading in such securities 
on such Exchange and othersrise than on 
a national securities cxdiange is required 
in the public interest and for the protec- 
tion of Investors: 

It is ordered. Pursuant to s«:tions 15 
Cc)C5) and 19<a)C4> of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. that trading In 
such securities on the Salt Stock 
l^changc and olhendsc ti^n on a na- 
tional sccuntics exchange be summarily 
suspended, this order to be elective for 
the period October 7. 1963. through 
October 16, 1968. both dates inclusive;. 

By the Commission. 

fSEAXi OhVHXE L. DuBoIS. 

Secretary. 

IPJfl, Doa 63-12328; Plied, Oct, 9. 1968; 
8:47 am.] 
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PANAMA POWER & LIGHT CO. 

Notice of AppHcoHon and 
Opportunity fer Hearing 

OcroBxa 3, 1968. 

Notice is hereby given that Panama 
Power & Light Co., c/o Ebasco Interna- 
tional Corp., 2 Hector Street. New York, 
N.Y. 10006. a Florida corporation has 
filed an application pursuant to section 
12 ^'h) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. as amended ("Act"), for an order 
of the Commission exempting the com- 
pany from th"^ requirements of section 
12Cg) of the Act. 



SectioQ 12*h) cf the Act authmizes 
the Commission upon application, by 
order, after notice and epp o r tu ruty for 
hearin g, to exezrpt in or in part 
any isss^ or class cf issuers from the 
r e gi rirati cn. periodm reporting azul proxy 
solicitation proris^ons and to grant ex- 
emptions from the insider reporting and 
Inkling provisions ol the Act irpon such 
terms and for such period as It deems 
rrfyr s saTy or appro p riate. If the Ccannis- 
scon Imd s. by rea^n cf the number cf 
public investors;, amoum of trading inter- 
est in the securities, the nature and 
extent cf the activities of the Issuer, 
income or assets of the issuer, or cther- 
Trise. that such adonis not inconristent 
with the public Interest or the protection 
of InvestOESL 

The applicant is a corporation orga- 
nized under the laws of Florida in 1927. 
Its burisress is that of providieg deciric. 
cas and telephone service in Panama. 
Its operations are conducted cxduavcly 
in Panama though it has an arrange- 
ment foi' dcdric power intercharrges. 
during peak periods, with the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The application statas that as of May 
1963 there were 1.370 preferred rharc- 
holders and 675 common shareholders 
of applicant. Of these stordioldcrs. 155 
preferred shareholders ovnung an aggre- 
gate of 12.757 -hares, and 52 common 
s h a r eholders, bolding 2J943 shares, re- 
dded in the Dnited Stales and the Can a l 
Zone. Eichty-nine percent of the appli- 
cant's 472J209 outstanding shares, of 
common slock are owned by Ebasco In- 
dustries. Inc. Cformerly Electric Btmd 
and Share Company and American and 
Fordgn Power Comparry) a New York 
corporation. The transfer records of Pan- 
ama Power iz Laght indicate that, for tne 
year ended December 31. 1967 there were 
133 transfers im'oliing 2539 preferred 
shares. 27 of which transfers involved 
United States or Canal Zone paitics. and 
113 transfers iavolring 3.168 common 
shares. 5 of which transfers Involved 
United States or Canal Zone parties. 

Certain information regarding the op- 
eration and properties of applicant ap- 
pears in reports and filings made with 
the Commission by Ebasco Industries Inc. 
its parent, and financial infomration per- 
taining to Panama is Included In the con- 
solidated financial statements of the 
parent. 

For a more detailed statement of the 
matters of fact and law asserted, all per- 
sons are referred to said application 
which is on file in the offices of the Com- 
mission at 500 North Capitol Street NW.. 
Washington. D.C. 

Notice is further given that any inter- 
ested person may. not later than October 
25. 1963. request in writing that a hearing 
be held on such matter, stating the na- 
ture of his interest, the reasons for such 
request and the issues of fact or law 
raised by said application which he de- 
sires to controvert; or he may request 
that he be notified if the Commission 
should order a hearing thereon. Any such 
reque^ should be addressed: Secretary. 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20210 



October 9> 1968 



HABPCWER iffiMUDSTRATIOi? OEDEB liO. 12-68 

Subject: Ic^lciceatation of Title I-B of the I 967 SQA fcsenaaents 



1. Ptirpose . To delegate authoriiy and assign respcnsibililgr for the 
administration of work and training programs under Section 323 of Title 
I-B of the Economic Opportunity Act of I 963 , as amerded (EQA). Excluded 
from consideration herein is that part of EQA Title 1-3 programs and 
resources devoted to the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 
program. 

2. Background. Hie Econ<»aic Opportunity Act Ameadctents of I 967 
consolidate authority for all the delegated work and training programs 
now administered by the Manpower Administration under Section 323 of 
the EOA. Hie lav now requires that: 

(a) a cooBunlty program area (CPA) be designated for the purpose 
of planning and conducting eex^r^ensive work and tredning programs 
(CWTP), 

(b) all work and training components be consolidated into a CWTP 
and financial assistance for such programs provided through a 
prime sponsor (PS) after July 1, I 968 , and 

(c) the Federal-State employment service provide and develop 
further its capacity for providing maximum support for manpower 
training programs. 

Hie laqplementing Instructions set forth herein are provided to Insure 
that each comprehensive work and training program (CWTP) will provide 
an unbroken sequence of useful training and work opportunities together 
with appropriate remedial and supportive services to target groups of 
unemployed and low income persons so that they can obtain and hold 
regular competitive Jobs. Hie goal is a comprehensive delivery system 
idiich marshalls the total maapower resources available to overcome 
the complex employment problems of the most severely disadvantaged in 
the rural and urban areas in which they are concentrated. The 
instructions outline a systematic approach to planning and implement- 
ing the CWTP which takes into consideration the need to provide local 
leaders and menibers of the groups to be served, with the opportunity 
to participate in the decisions which determine how manpower resources 
are to be allocated and utilized. 
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3 » Belggg fclon of Anthori'^ an3 Agslgnaeiifc of Eegponitrh^n-fcy , 

A. 2ie ^gional Mai^wer A&ainirtrators (ekAb) ana tlie Kanpcver AMni- 
strator rcr the District of Coinabie ere htreby delegated ^hority end 
assigned responsibility in respect to those functions and nrograsss 
authorized Sections 221, 122, and 223 of the ECA, as aaended, 
for: 



(1) designating comninity progran areas (C2A}, for the pixrpose 
of planning and condocting coB^ehensive vork and training 
progrffits (CSflP), 

(2) recognizing a prfae sponsor (iS) to receive all financial 
assistance for programs under section 223 and to plan and conduct 
conprehensive york and training prograas (CiflP), 

(3) approving a coa^prchensive york and training 3progra2a (C5ff?) 

for each coiananity prograa area (CPA), yiiich consolidate 

all york and training coi^nents coomenclng July 2., 19^, 

( 4 ) approving and executing all contracts sgreeaenta for 
prograas and projectc to ioplement an approved cojs^ehensive 
york and training program (CWEP); 

(5) assuring that the Federal-State eisployment service provides 
and develops its capacity fear providing maxiaun support for such 
aazrpover programs. 

B. All authority delegated and responsibiUiy assigned to the 
Regional Msnpover Administrators and the Manpower Administrator for 
the District of Columbia by this Order shs21 he exercised according 
to the in^lcmentlng instructions contained herein and subsequent 
guidelines and standards issued Tjy the Maapoirer Administration. 

It should be noted that the instructions require the EMA, in 
specified instances, to obtain the concurrence of the OEO field 
staff before a final action is taken. 

4 . Approved Bolides . Id accordance ylth the terms of the agree- 
ment reached between the Office of Econcoic Opportunliy (OEO) and 
the Department of Labor (DOL) embodied in the Memorandum of Agre«aent 
dated April 12, I968, the policies set forth below have been Jointly 
developed and approved by OEO and DOL. 

A, Consultation with Local Govemsaent Officials 

17 

The EMA yiU, in the course of his initial planning for the 
cstahllshment of a comprehensive york and training program in 
a community, ccnsttlt vith the head(s) of local govenMent(s). 
Consultation is also required prior to his maring major program 
determinations affecting an ongoing CWTP. 

l^Eefcrencef throughout this Order to EMA Include the Manpower Admini- 
strator for the District of Columbia ^ 
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3. Besiggation of* a Priae Sponsor (5S) 

A IS is a pnbllc or private nojQjrofit agentgr irMcih is ca^ible o? 

(l) receiving and dislmrsing ftmas aod (2) plannizig, developiag, 
adsliiisteriEg, coordinating and evaloating a CSTF» 

(1) Ihe CAA in a coanmity is tlie IS of a CHIP and «naii be 
chosen unless it is Jointly deterciined by GEO and DOL to be 
Inca^^le of perfonaing the functions of a IS and cannot be 
feasibly provided vitb that capacity* Kithin 30 days after 
designaidon of a CPA, the BKA iiill solicit in writing, and 
accept an application for recognition as PS from the local 
CAA. 

Once the Bia has t^ - fcatively selected a PS, he vill ijamediately 
notify in writing, the OEO Regional Office and -the appropriate 
CAMPS cocaaittee. When exception is taken by CEO to the non- 
selection of an existing CAA, the checkpoint procedure Jointly 
developed by CSO and 2)CL vill be followed (see paragraph Us 
below). 

(2) Where 030 Jnd DOL a^cree that an existing local CAA will 

not be the PS, or where there is no CAA in existence, the EMA will 
promptly solicit and accept applications for sponsorship from 
non-CAA agencies. Ih such situations, the State ea^loyment 
service or other agencies of State govemDjent, local govcmnental 
Jurisdictions, or private non-profit agencies may be designated 
as Prime Sponsors wherever th^ qualify, 

When an application for sponsorship has been submitted to 
the by an agency other than a CAA, the 5MA will ftirnish 
two copies thereof to the appropriate CAMES committee. 

Within 10 days of receipt of all non-CAA applications for 
sponsorship, the CAZ-SES cooinittee will schedule interviews with 
each applicant and forward its recommendations on the aiezits 
of each claim for sponsorship to the EMA for his final 
decision. Ihe relevant CAMPS committees will be notified 
of all selections of IS*s by the EMA. 

(3) !Ihe PS is responsible for assuring that delegate agencies 
satisfactorily perform their responsibilities, including 
providing for participation and es^loyment of members of 
groups served. When, In the course of monitoring the performance 
of delegate agencies, the IScfinds unsatisfactory performance, 

he shall seek imnediate corrective action by the delegate 
agency, appealing to higgler organizational levels of the 
agency, as necessary, if the delegate agency remains un- 
responsive, the PS shall seek corrective action through 
the EMA, and ultimately, through appeal to the Manpower 
Administrator. 
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OO 2ie EMA gb«71 review ammaHy tJie perfoiaance of each 
15, ai^lying the stanaards of project effectiveness devclopea 
snd pm>li^ea as describea la Section 132(c) of the SQA. 

(5) All flaancial assistance for a CSJfP in a CPA aaist he 

prodded a PS, unless a detdadnaticc has been Bade 

hy the SMA that: 

(a) 'ihere is a gooQ cause for an extension of tise or, 

(b) after soliciting and ctHisiderlng the CGOBents of the 
2S, if any, it is detcnained that the provision of financial 
assistance to a public agency or private organization other 
than the PS, for <aie or more con^onent programs, -would 
enhance progran effectiveness or acceptance on the part 

of the persons served and that such action would serve 
the purposes of Title 1-3; 

project is an in-school Jlei^Sborhood Touth Corps 
(HIC) project in -which case financial assistance may be 
provided directly to local or State education agencies. 

ifiien the EKA decides under 5a or b above, to provide financial 
assistan ce d irectly to a public or private non-profit agency 
in any cosBranity where the CAA is designated as the PS, he will 
1 *#'^ edi ately notify the GZO Pegicn Office it) writing. IJhere 
exception is tahen hy CEO to the proposed direct funding by the 
5MA under 5« or b above, steps two and three of the OEO-DOL 
<*eclq>oint procedure will be fonowed. 

C- Designation of a Coiamunity Program Area (CPA) 

A cojummity program area (CPA) is the area for which a comprehensive 
work and training program (CWT?) is planned and within which it is 
administered by a prime sponsor (PS). A neighborhood, city or 
multi-city unit, county or multi-county unit, Indian reservation 
or other area, may be designated as a CPA if it provides a suitable 
organizational base and possesses the commonality of interest 
needed for the CtfTP. 

Where feasible, a CPA should be at least ci-fcy-wide in dimension. 
However, an area in which a CEP is already located will be part of 
a CPA or if no broader area possesses the above prerequisites, tho 
CEP area itself shall be a CPA. 

(l) Designation or recognition of a CPA is to facilitate the 
planning and administration of a CWTP for that community. 

Areas should be selected upon the basis of such criteria as 
the extent to which: 
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(a) A suitable organizational case erists in the area; 

(b) a coHaonality of interest is fonna anoog tbc Yariciis 
pcrpnlations of the area; 

(c) the aelecfcion serves the interests of aaMtig broad 
cocnmnityvide issnpover planning more generally applicable 
and expedites the process of planning a CHTP to aeet the 
needs of the area; 

(d) the boundaries of the C£k viH be consistent -with 
boundaries of other areas used for the planning of aanpoifer 
prograaSy such as CoBsunity Action Agency (CAA/ boundaries^ 
local govemaental jurisdictions^ CEP areas, Ifodel Cities 
areas. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SKSA) or CAMPS 
areas; 

(e) the selection contributes to sound adsdnistiratioa of 
a CWxP. 

(2) To help b-fn in selecting areas aaecting the abore criteria, 
the EMA, as chairaan of the Regional CAMES caasittee, Tflll 
solicit the recoDoendation of the State CAKES coHslttee or 
ufaen appropriate, the areas CAINES cooBittee. The CAKES 
recoonendatlon should be solicited In tine to aid the liKA 
in designating CPAs prior to the date established for the 
Initiation of the annual. CAKES planning oycle. 

Before naVing a final designation of a CEA, the RMA ifill 
infom the QEO Regional Office' in ifritlng of his proposed 
designation. Wien exception Is taken by CEO to the 
proposed designation of the CEA, th6 checkpoint procedure 
jointly developed by QEO and DOL nil! be followed. (See 
paragraph hE below). 

Once a CPA has heen designated, the RMA will ianedlately 
notify the QEO Regional office, and the appropriate CAKES 
comnittee. 

D, Cow^ehensive Work and Training E¥ogram (CWTP) 

A CHTP plan, developed through a systematic approach to planni ng 
and implementation, will link all relevant component programs under 
Title I-B with other appropriate public and private manpower 
programs activities so that disadvantaged residents (See 
Manpower Administration Order B6. 2-68 for definition of the term 
"disadvantaged”) of a CEA who are enrolled in a CWTP are provided 
with an unbroken sequence of services which will enable them to 
obtain and hold enployment. The CWTP will contain an analysis 
of the needs and priorities of the CTA, together with a co^lete 
statement describing how the Title I-B program components for 
which the ES has contractual responsibility are to be linked with 
other related manpower programs available in the CPA. 
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^cvdogsen'fc of a Ccaprehensive Kiorlg ap3 Training Frogr^=^ (CSI?) 

Ifae appropriate CAMPS coaalttee animal ly initiates the planning 
cycle for its Compr^ensive J&npower Elan "by relating the 
priorities estahlished to each proposal for deploying prograa 
resources. Eegular participants in the CA3GS planning process 
include the PS vho is responsible for planning and 
administering a C»^P for the CPA. 

will provide the appropriate CAMPS coonittce with a plan 
of action describing how the vari<?tis Utle I-B program elements 
for which he has contractual responsibility are to be 
with other manpower programs available in the CPA, indicate 
the role to he played by delegate agencies, ai^ specify, to the 
extent feasible, the number of persons involved in each program, 
both as staff and enrollees, the amount of funds to be obligated, 
and the time schedule for i^lementation of each project. 

“Uie analysis and proposed plan of action for FY I 969 will be 
developed and sttboitted as an amendment to the CAMPS plan and 
shall be in the form prescribed in ICI 68-4. 

Ihe analysis and plan of action for a CWTP will be reviewed 
by the appropriate CAMPS committee to determine whether 
is consistent with the GAMES Comprehensive M^power Plan. 

No alteration may he made in the analysis and plan of action 
for a CWTP without the IS*s approval. The area, committee 
shall then forward the analysis and plan of action for a 
CWTP (together with its recommendation) through the State 
CAJ-IPS coamittee to the regional consnittee, as a separate. 

Identifiable part of the area CAT-IPS plan, ihe Regional 
CAJ4PS committee will, as part of the process of reviewing and 
approving a CAMPS Coc^rehensive Manpower Plan, make a recommenda- 
tion to the R^^A concerning the extent to which the analysis 
and plan of action for a CWTP is consistent with the Comprehensive 
Ifenpower Plan. After considering this recommendation, the RKA 
accept, reject, or modify the CWTP and immediately furnish 
copies of whatever plan has been approved to both the PS and 
the appropriate CA2^PS committee. 

The IS will then prei>are the interrelated set of specific 
project proposals which, when executed, will complete the 
CWTP. Obese proposals will he foiwarded to the RMA for 
approval and execution of the necessary documents. Prior 
to acting on the proposed agreement (s) the RZ-IA shall determine 
whether the proposed projects are essential to the implementa- 
tion of a CWTP which is consistent with the CAMPS area plan. 
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(2) Contracting 

•Phf* overall oojective is to have sH coeaponents of a CJfTP 
planned 9 administered, coordinated, and evalnated hy a sin^e 
iS vho Tdll serve as the sole source of Ihnds for the opera- 
tion of those Title I-B pro^Jects for vhlch he is contractnally 
responsible, i^ojects viU be operated thronvh delegate 
agencies "Hherever feasible. W i i le all elements of a CWTP 
are nltimately expected to be consolidated into a sin^e 
contract, initially these elements need not be expressed in 
one contract. Rather a CHTP plan is in effect when both the 
analysis, plan and interrelated set of project proposals (action) 
have been coordinated and approved by the RI-SA. Specific project 
proposals shall take whatever form is reaulred to implement the 
CWTP. 



(a) Is^lementation of a CHTP will not require termination of 
on-going contracts. For exanpile, ongoing contracts antedating 
development of an approved CHIP shall, wherever possible, be 
incorporated in the proposed plan for that C5JTP. If the 
CWTP is approved as part of the overall CAMPS plan then all 
such contracts may proceed to completion without modification. 
Additional funds should not be obligated under existing 
contracts where the PS is not the contractor. 

Where modifications are necessary they shall be made, 
wherever possible, upon the recOTomendation of the PS, 
to avoid termination and to bring the contracts into 
1-fnP with the CWTP. Ohis can be done over a period of 
time, with Tn^niTmim disruption to the action portion of 
the CWTP. 

(b) Where a required modification is substantial or where 
an entirely new component is initiated that is not reflected 
in an approved CWTP, it will be necessary to amend the 
CAMES plan in accordance with GAMES instructions. Such 
amendment shall be made before the modified agreement is 
forwarded to the I84A for approval. 

(3) Itelationship of CEP to CWTP 

All CEPs (ineltiding existing CEPs) shall be located within a 
designated CPA and shall be operated by a PS or a delegate 
agency and planned and administered as a part of a CWTP. In 
other words, an area in which a concentration of manpower 
programs is provided (CEP area), shall be an Integral part of 
the CWTP*s total response to the problems of the CPA. 
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E» Brovi-si-on of Ifenpower Seirvlces 

The State Si^loyssent Service (SES) is the supplier of all 
aairpoirer services for the C»TP pursuant to Section 637 of the 
EGA, as aaiendei. Jfenpoifer services provided to a CUTP Ijy a 
SES Tiill he stade availahle to the extent possible froa cmrrent 
SES resources, The provision of these services vill he defined 
in a jaeaorandua of agreement (SHTP ?om ^ rev. ) between the 
SES and the IS. 

It is the responsibility of the IS to insure that these manpower 
BSTri.ce8 are provided in accordance with tenas of the contractual 
agreement or the memorandum of agreement referred to above. If 
in the course of carrying out Ms monitoring and overseeing 
responsibilities^ the IS determines that the SES is not 
supplying manpoirer services in a satisfactoiy manner, he should 
attempt to resolve the matter irith the appropiriate representative 
of the SES central office. If the problem cannot be resolved at 
the SES central office level, he should present his findings to 
the RMA. 

iihen as a result of the above procedure the B14k determines that 
a SES is not in coi^liance with the Secretary’s Begolations 
requiring the SES to he responsible for supplying the manpower 
services specified in the CHIP, the SMA irfU, in consultation 
with the PS, arrange for such services to be supplied by 
another private or public agency. The requirements of Section G 
of this document are applicable to any agency providing such 
manpower services. 

Whenever manpower services are required for a CHIP which are 
over and above those normally provided by the ES, the PS 
throu^ ccsitractual arrangement, shall reimburse the ES 
State Agency for the provision of these additional services. 
Guidelines for reimbursement to the SES will he provided in 
a subsequent docment. 

Althou^ the SES is responsible for providing the full range of 
manpower services set forth in the CWTP, it is recognized that 
it may he necessary or desirable for the SES to make appropriate 
arrengements with other private or piibllc agencies to provide 
a particular manxxjwer service. 

y. Supportive Services 

In designing a CHIP, the prime sponsor or other sponsoring 
agency is responsible for maMng arrangements for the provision 
of other needed services, as appropriate,- including: 
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(1) day cste 

(2) sedlcal services 

(3) transportation 

(4) fasdJy services 

(5) legal services 

(6) l>ssic or remedial education vhere not provided as part 
of nanpoirer services. 

G. CoBBtonity Iterticipatiop 

(l) Barticipetion ty Hepresentatives of the Bx>r 

It is the l>asic 9 continuing and legally binding responslbili'^ 
of each 15 to provide for an effective adsdnistrative struc ture 
vhich ensures t^t representative aieflibers of the groups being 
served in a CPA have direct access to and participate in 
the deeisioa-Betlng process involving planning, conduct and 
evaluation of & CSfTP and its program co^onents. 

(a) /Agencies gover?sed or administeiad by a board of 
vhich at least one third of the weABTs are detx>cratically 
selected from the greets to be served, shall meet this 
requlrenicnt. In all cases idiere a prime sponsor is not 

so structured, it should establish a special boeurd idiich 
includes, as at least one third of the membership, 
democratically selected representatives of the areas 
to be served. Ihsse special boards should be given 
responsibiHiy for overseeing the planning, conduct nnd 
evaluation of the CHIP and its components. 

(b) ihe governing or special board referred to above 
should also serve as the policy level participatory 
body for delegate agencies required by Section 122 of 
the EQA., throu^ one of the foUoving optional arrange- 
ments: 

(i) The board should appoint a subcoanittee caused 
of appropriate representatives of the governing or 
special board to serve each delegate agency in an 
advisory capacity or, 

(ii) the board should establish a *^delegate agencies 
advisory board” composed of selected members of the 
governing or special board and a representative from 
each delegate agen^. 

In either situation, members of 15 boards vho represent 
the groups being served will ftinction also as members of 
component boeurds in order to inroTide overall coordination 
of the cooponent programs. 
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(2) Snrolleg Participation 

It is the responsibiliiy of the prime sponsor an 3 each delegate 
agency to establish regular procedures for the meanirgful parti- 
cipation of project enrollees in the conduct and ongoing evaluation 
of CSfTP programs. 

Each of the delegate agencies will meet with enrollees on a 
monthly basis to ensure continuous participation of the enrollees 
in the direction of the programs. The governing board of the 
ES should regularly receive comments, criticisms and suggestions 
of the project enrollees. 

can be accos^lished by u sin g existing representative groups, 
specially creating such groups, or by utilizing other eoually 
acceptable channels of communication. 

(3) Labor and Idanagement Participation 

The PS shall provide for participation of eii5)loyer£ ar»^ of 
labor organizations in the planning and conduct of the coa^e- 
hensive work and training programs, in a manner ccm^arable to 
that provided for members of the groups being served. 

Training, Technical Assistance and Financial Assistance 
/ 

The PS and the delegate agencies should provide training and 
technical assistance to the resident poor board members and 
enrollees which is responsive to their needs. Wheie financial 
problems are a barrier to participation, reimbursement for 
trapsportation or babysitting expenses, etc., and compensation 
for services on boards or coomittees should be provf,ded. 

(5) Employment of the Poor 

The PS and delegate agencies shall provide maximum employ- 
ment opportunities for resident poor of the CPA, including 
elderly unemployed and underemployed, in the conduct of 
component programs. Ihls enQ>loyment shall include opportunity 
for further occupational training and career development, and 
upgrading, with funds made available for this purpose, 

H. OEO-DOL Checkpoint Procedure 

The following checkpoint procedure will apply when exception 
is taken by OEO to the non-selection of an existing CAA as 
PS, the situation where OEO objects to the proposed boundaries 
of the CPA or when the RI 4 A. proposes to provide financial 
assistance directly to an agency other than the PS under B 5 a 
or b above. 

(1) When the RMA takes one of the above actions, he will 
notify the OEO Regional Director in writing, of his decision 
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ana his reason(s) for taking snch action. ‘She OEO Regional 
Director wiH have 10 working days to investigate the 
situation and atten^jt to resolve aqy differences with the 
K-a. 



(2) Where these parties are ahle to reach agreement, the 
agreement will he reduced to writing and signed. 

If no agreement is reached, the OEO Regional Director will 
have five additional days to coopile and forward written 
deliberations to the Director of OEO.* 

(3) Ihe Director of OEO will inmediately famish to the 
Ifei^ower Administrator a copy of the record and both pairties 
will have three working days to resolve the question. Once 
resolved, the decision will be reduced to writing, signed, 
ai^ transmitted to the appropriate RMA. 

* The Era will, of course, keep the M4 informed of this 
development throng normal internal channels. 



5- Authorily and Directives Affected . Ihis Order is issued pursuant 
to Secretary’s Order Hbs. 5*67, 23-6?, and 6-68 -and in^lements Manpower 
Administration Order Dos. 4-68 and 5-^, and Executive Order Do. 11422. 

6. Future Changes . During the third quarter of each fiscal year, 
representatives of the Department of Labor (DOL) and of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO), shall jointly review the provl?ion8 
of this Order and determine what procedural and »ollcy changes 
should be made in order to carry out the delegated Title I-B pro- 
grams more effectively. Changes in the policies and procedures 
described in this Order shall be made with the Joint approval of 
OEO and DOL. 



7. The Office of Economic Opportunity and the Ifanpower Administration 
have Jointly developed and approved the policies set forth 
in this Order. 



8. Effective Date. Hiis Order is effective iMaediately. 




n 

_As»istant Secretary for Mani>owen 
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